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ANARCHY OF SPEECH 


7 MAY be that no more socially destructive 
principle—if moral anarchy may be said to 
have a principle—was ever let loose among men 
than is expressed in the famous maxim of Voltaire 
when he wrote to Helvetius: “I wholly disapprove 
of what you say and will defend to the death your 
right to say it.’ Freedom of speech undoubtedly 
is indispensable to all civilizations and cultures in 
which personal, political, corporate and religious 
liberty is respected and guarded as the keystone. 
of the arch of the social structure. Yet no other 
danger so threatens the structure of any such so- 
ciety of freemen than the abuse of freedom of 
speech within such societies. Through such abuse 
freedom speedily becomes degraded into anarchy, 
and the way is opened for dictatorship, whether 
of a man, a clique, a gang, a party or a class. And 
that abuse is often made possible through the 
fanatical devotion of the devotees of freedom 
who do not understand that absolute freedom of 


speech, unchecked and unlimited by other consid- 
erations, destroys itself, or at least opens the door 
to the peril of its destruction, and the overthrowal 
of the society which permits such anarchy to 
develop. 

That particular peril is developing in this coun- 
try. The abuse of freedom of speech is spreading 
at a truly alarming pace. The evil is present not 
merely among the classes termed “radical’’; it is 
not confined to professional demagogues, social 
fanatics, reckless politicians, rabble rousers, vi- 
sionary crackpots, and cynical newspaper writers 
of the baser sort—for it has become a poisonous 
and contagious plague spreading among many 
leaders (and camp-followers) of the social forces 
and classes claiming to represent the most respest- 
able, conservative and stable interests of the 
American republic, The freedom of speech which 
is employed, in written form, and in speeches and 
radio addresses by many groups, newspapers and 
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individuals, in attacking not only the policies and 
the performances of the Roosevelt administration, 
but also in assaulting the personal motives of the 
President himself, equals and sometimes surpasses 
in frantic violence the worst charges uttered by 
subversive radicals against the institutions and 
the persons representing those institutions, which 
the radicals seek to overthrow. 

Bad as this condition is, the freedom of speech 
employed privately, in conversation and discus- 
sions, by supposedly conservative and respectable 
opponents of the national administration, not 
merely in justifiable criticism, but in making the 
most ghastly and incredibly reckless personal 
charges against the Chief Executive, is infinitely 
worse. There is a whispering campaign — if 
“whispering” can be used for methods which mul- 
tiply whispers into reverberating torrents of poi- 
sonous talk—spreading from clubs and dinner 
tables and salons which if not checked by some 
revulsion against it will become a positive peril 
not merely to the person of the President but also 
to that national respect for his office which is one 
of the psychological conditions for the preserva- 
tion of a Republican form of government. 


Mr. Owen D. Young, in his Rollins College 
speech, performed a splendid act of public service 
by calling attention to this evil. He did not refer 
to the poisonous flood of calumny being spread by 
word of mouth, it is true, for he concentrated his 
attention upon the more evident danger of the 
abuse of free speech on the radio. As he said: 
“Good-will or bad-will, understanding or misun- 
derstanding, cooperation or cantest, peace or war, 
may depend upon the spirit, on the wisdom, on the 
self-restraint of him who, for the moment, con- 
trols the mighty spirit which modern science has 
put into his hands.’’ And the fact that wisdom is 
lacking and self-restraint is giving way to emo- 
tional vehemence, on the part of a whole host of 
radio speakers, is deplorably evident. Mr. Young 
spared neither persons nor parties in his own 
example of how proper criticism of public affairs 
and public men may be publicly proclaimed. High 
representatives of both the main political parties 
were named by him as having exceeded ‘“‘the wise 
exercise of the great powers and responsibilities 
of trusteeship which these men hold.” Former 
President Hoover, of the Republican party, Al- 
fred E. Smith, and Senator Robinson, of the 
Democratic party, but now in opposition to each 
other in attacking and defending the present ad- 
ministration of that party, were quoted by Mr. 
Young as examples of the abuse of freedom of 
speech. 

As Mr. Young reminded the country, the right 
of free speech was only gained after centuries of 
prolonged and sometimes bloody struggles, and 
enormous sacrifices of energy and of human lives. 
Freedom of speech for the man who, as Mr. 


Young expressed it, can only be heard a few feet— 
the man uttering his opinion strictly in private— 
is one thing. “Freedom of speech for the man 
whose voice may be heard around the world js 
another thing.” ‘‘We defend them both,” said 
Mr. Young, “and will to the uttermost, but we 
cannot be blind to. the increasing dangers of care. 
lessness or intemperance in their use.” 

With all due respect to Mr. Young, it seems as 
if this last remark is too closely akin to the spirit 
of Voltaire’s dictum to have any practical value, 
The men who utter reckless and dangerous speech 
over the radio should not “be defended to the 
uttermost” in their presumed right to do so. Mr, 
Young himself would seem to recognize the fact 
that society has the right to regulate free speech 
within reasonable limits. He says: “Nobody would 
deny freedom to the man who carries his food on 
his back, but when he substitutes the ox-cart and 
ultimately the motor car as his carrier, his re- 
sponsibilities to others progressively increase.” 
Precisely so; and hence there are traffic laws and 
other reasonable regulations of the highways. The 
personal right of the individual to drive his motor 
car must be exercised in cooperation with the right 
of society to protect the lives and the property of 
others. It seems clear that regulation of the radio 
within stricter lines than at present are applied 
should be worked out in agreement between the 
leaders of the political parties and the directors 
of the radio chains before the presidential cam- 
paign proceeds much further. 

Cannot Mr. Young, or somebody acting 
upon his admirable statement, bring the leaders of 
the parties together in council, and devise prac- 
tical, democratic regulation of freedom of speech 
to the end that true freedom be preserved and 
the danger of anarchy averted? 


Week by Week 


the principal topic for discus- 
sion in Washington was the nature of the 
pending tax bill. Conservative and Progressive 

Senators joined in believing that 
The an honest effort to shift the heav- 
Trend of iest part of the load on income-tax- 
Events payers, with special emphasis upon 

the lower brackets, was the only 
safe recipe for meeting the cost of government. 
The Progressives are dissatisfied with ‘‘camou- 
flage taxation” which takes an increasingly large 
part of the average worker's payroll though la- 
beled by him “high cost of living.”” Conservatives, 
alarmed by mounting government indebtedness, 


would like to call a halt on the theory that if busi- 


ness knew exactly what lay ahead more industrial 
expansion would result. It seemed unlikely, how- 
ever, that such a plan would get either presidential 
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or congressional support this year. The taxpayer 
is, after all, a sensitive soul. Much attention was 
likewise granted a Princeton address by Mr. 
James M. Landis, chairman of the SEC, who be- 
jieved that speculative mania was reviving and 
that government agencies were powerless in its 
presence. He deplored in particular, an “‘increas- 
ing tendency, subtly generated, to induce people 
to put their savings into the market with the same 
heedlessness as before.” Many attributed the 
sustained rise in security prices—a rise in many 
cases unwarranted by business facts—to the ab- 
sence of genuine investment opportunity, the low 
rate of savings bank interest, and the enormous 
accumulation of idle funds. Others thought they 
discerned the impact of federal expenditures on 
the national credit structure. At all events, it 
seemed pretty clear that barring a reversal of 
form something like the inflationary development 
of 1928-1929 was in prospect though the impact 
of foreign influences would be important. 


REAL pathos qualified the observance of the 
fourteenth anniversary of Pope Pius’s coronation, 
which was observed with solemnity 


After in many cities throughout the 
Fourteen world. It was reported that the 
Years health of “the grand old man” of 


the Church remains excellent as he 
nears the goodly age of seventy-nine. But what a 
change between now and fourteen years ago! 
Then Europe appeared determined to overcome 
the ravages of a terrible war and to build for a 
lasting and reasonably just peace. Soon, however, 
the worst of which human speculative greed is 
capable gambled the world’s well-being against a 
mirage. The foundations of western civilization 
began to rock—are, as a matter of fact, still rock- 
ing. In distant lands age-old animosities were re- 
vived, with the Church as the target for abuse and 
persecution. New social religions recruited whole 
masses of people, while in many countries the 
preaching of the Gospel was virtually forbidden. 
Across several boundaries came an ever-increasing 
flood of refugees, the victims of tyranny that aped 
the most disastrous epochs in the history of sup- 
pression. Tremendous energies were again con- 
centrated in the hands of war-lords, and finally 
universal conflict loomed up as a serious possibil- 
ity. Assassins struck down several rulers; mobs 
clashed in streets, leaving a toll of dead and 
wounded. The Pope who will be remembered as 
the advocate of social justice and as the direct 
inheritor of untiring Vatican efforts to promote 
peace beheld the waves of social passion and of 
military conflict surge round the ancient rock of 
Peter himself. Prayer for the governance of the 
Church is one of the oldet customs of Chistendom. 
It should be particularly remembered in these 
difficult times. 


SENATOR BORAH’S political strength, in 
these days of 5 saga racing for the Repub- 
ican nomination, has amazed not 
The a few people. We are — sur- 
Borah prised. Of course the “gentleman 
Candidacy from Idaho” is not a little weight- 
ed down by the past. Prohibition 
is behind him, but possibly not nearly far enough 
behind. His isolationist moods, though far from 
being as frenzied as those of Senator Johnson, 
are difficult for most people east of the Rockies 
to understand. Nevertheless Borah is about the 
only man in G.O.P. ranks who can remember what 
genuine American conservatism, the true source 
of the heavy Republican vote of yore, actually 
means, To illustrate, we may take such a state as 
Wisconsin—a homogeneous, economically very 
stable commonwealth, in which the strength of 
agriculture and industry are pretty evenly divided. 
The citizens of this state went in for a program of 
“liberalism” which gave Back Bay the blind stag- 
gers, but (and there was seldom any doubt of 
this) they would rather put up with Wall Street 
than with an urbanized Democratic party. The 
reason was that both the city masses and their 
political organizations were subjects of profound 
mistrust. It has in the main been sheer despair 
alone which caused a change in this attitude. All 
this Senator Borah knows full well. He himself 
is an excellent example of the Western conserva- 
tive, who is “liberal” because there are so many 
of his kind, but is as deeply suspicious of violent 
mass movements as he is of special privilege. 


OUR GUESS is that this conservatism rather 
than the stand-pattism of a few Eastern manu- 
facturers and brokers is going to be tested. Un- 
less all signs fail, Mr. Roosevelt is going to lose 
the industrial East. He will lose it because the 
urban masses cannot see tangible evidence of im- 
provement that means much to them. It is almost 
as hard to get a job as it ever was during the past 
five years; and the cost of living is higher. Very 
premany large numbers of workers will cast their 

allots against the “brain trust’’ out of sheer dis- 
gust and with a sense of gambling on the return 
of 1929 prosperity. If the gamble wins, all will 
be forgotten until the next crash. But if it does 
not, the industrial East must split wide open, with 
the “few” on the defensive and probably in- 
clined to dream of Fascist formations, and the 
“many” on an extremist rampage. Then we should 
find—what is absolutely true—that the citadel of 
genuine American conservatism is the Middle 
West. The citizen of those parts is a believer in 
democratic institutions and in their usefulness as 
well as their usability. It is not likely that he con- 
siders these institutions in danger now. If he ever 
does think so, it will need no Liberty League to 
arouse or arm him. 
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A LIST of books which according to news dis- 
patches are being translated for the benefit of 
little Russian Communists makes 


Query one repeat the thoughtful pause so 
Once often induced by recent Soviet ac- 
More tivities. It is not the literary taste 


displayed in the choice which 
rouses question. “The Jungle Books,” “David 
Copperfield,” ‘“Dombey and Son,” “Grimm’s 
Fairy Tales,” ‘Tom Sawyer,” “Huckleberry 
Finn” and ‘Robinson Crusoe” make a very ac- 
ceptable juvenile library indeed. Precisely on this 
fare have the children of other countries success- 
fully cut their imaginative teeth and developed 
their cultural digestions, for some generations. 
What does prompt curiosity, of course, is the com- 
bination of these titles, and what they imply, with 
the Soviet mind. Only the most superficial will 
deny the profound connection between a social 
body and the literature it produces; and these 
books have a social color as definite as it is un- 
conscious. It was Mr. Gradgrind, in “Hard 
Times,” another novel by Dickens, Mr. Grad- 
grind, the presiding destiny over a utilitarian uni- 
verse not very different from the Marxian Earthly 
Paradise, who detected the anomaly of allowing 
his children to read fairy tales; and it is difficult 
to see any lapse in Mr. Gradgrind’s logic. The 
other books in the group would seem to be if any- 
thing less promising pabulum, since they have not 
even the social remoteness of fairy tales. Mowgli 
and Snowwhite might be palmed off as harmless 
fantasies; but Tom and Huck, Florence and Paul, 
David and Little Em’ly are creatures of an en- 
vironment that is real and must be taken seriously. 
They are, to the last soul of them, middle-class, 
liberal, private competitors in the business of life. 
It is a little hard to see why they are given to 
Marxist babies—unless as an admission which, 
however tacit, will have far-reaching results. 


WE HAVE often thought that a tide would 


turn in our civilization when the small town 
became accepted, as it is accepted 
New Deal in older civilizations, as a possible 


for —a normal—center for the full 
Main Street? life. So long as the operative tra- 

dition draws the gifted and the 
aspiring cityward in large numbers, the communi- 
ties that they leave will continue to remind us that 
they gave Sinclair Lewis the materials for his 
first great satirical novel. Not that they will lack 
the gifted and the aspiring completely, because no 
place lacks them completely; but that such un- 
ripened places do not furnish the atmosphere in 
which the gifted and the aspiring most easily 
function. In the current Atlantic, Ernest Elmo 
Calkins makes out a good case to support his 
thesis that the tide has already turned—that the 
small town at the present time is a unit of enviable 


existence, where graciousness, culture and the 
meeting of minds are easily possible, and fre- 
quently found. Part of his contention rests upon 
those values which have been allowed to be the 
small town’s permanent assets: its nearness to 
nature, its opportunities for leisure, its relatively 
easy demands on the purse, its neighborliness. But 
part only. He also feels that two forces have been 
at work in the years immediately past equalizing 
the town and the city: the growing disillusionment 
with the latter, which begins to send many superior 
people back to the country, and the mechanical 
services of automobile and radio, which lessen 
provincialism and bring the most striking advan- 
tages of the city into Main Street. Certainly he 
paints a glowing picture of small-town life as some 
of his intimates have achieved it. The rest of us 
may feet the reality is still the exception rather 
than the rule; but that Mr. Calkins traces a hope- 
ful tendency actually at work cannot be denied. 


A RIMING petty officer once had neat cards 
printed and put under all the electric lights in the 

enlisted men’s quarters at the New 
Calling London submarine base. They 
All said: “Save the juice, save the 
Police juice, turn out the lights when not 

in use.’ A gob some days later 
penciled in, “Oh, what’s the use, oh, what’s the 
use,when all you get is hell and abuse.” The latter 
sentiment as an adequate expression of what our 
American police must feel by and large, has often 
occurred to the writer. He used to be a police 
headquarters reporter and go out with the detec- 
tives on homicides and other dangerous errands— 
the sort of thing that in New York gets the 30 
radio signal, meaning be on your guard, there is 
a good chance of being shot by a maniac or a crook 
on this job. He also saw the sordid grist of the 
mill in what are called vice cases and, following 
up various news stories in the courts, was a witness 
to lunacy proceedings and all the rest of the 
machinery for protecting the unsuspecting from 
the curious designs of the treacherous and crim- 
inal. He knew some bad cops, but they were very 
few, in about the same proportion that bad min- 
isters and bad priests and bad journalists are to 
the good one. The woods were full of shyster 
lawyers, of course, and the proportion of cor- 
rupted court officials was fairly high. But on the 
whole the cops were plain people with wives and 
mothers-in-laws and fathers and mothers all re- 
specting them and thinking highly of them. They 
were poorly paid, worked long hours at hard work 
and were expected to risk their lives at a moment’s 
notice. President Roosevelt’s kind word to the 
New York policeman on the occasion of their an- 
nual ball seemed fair and generous. The United 
States public is too prone to sit in its easy chairs 
and blame rather than praise the police. 
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AS THE PRIMARIES BEGIN 


By CHARLES WILLIS THOMPSON 


HE inchoate polit- 
ical campaign has 
at last assumed 
shape. Al Smith’s epoch- 
making Liberty League 
speech altered what had 
seemed destined to be its 
form, and gave it direc- 
tion. This is true no less 
in the Republican camp 
than in the Democratic 
camp. Not more than three times has a single 
speech produced this effect; one speech of Bryan’s 
and two, twenty years apart, by Webster. 

Six of the directions given to the campaign by 
the reactions to that speech may be noted at the 
outset. First, what had been prospectively a silent 
secession of some Democratic dissenters from the 
New Deal has become—quite certainly—the start 
of one of the historic bolts. The others were that 
of the Bull Moose from the Republicans, that of 
the Gold Democrats from Bryan, that of the 
Mugwumps from Blaine, that of the Union 
Democrats from McClellan, and that of the anti- 
slavery Democrats under Van Buren from the 
pro-slavery nomination of Cass. Second, while 
Smith is its most prominent man, it is a bolt in 
many regions under different leaders who never 
acknowledged Smith’s leadership in anything. 
Third, the New Deal attack is obliged to be more 
upon the prospective bolters than upon the Re- 
publicans. Fourth, the Old Guard Republicans, 
seeing victory in prospect, are making a deter- 
mined onslaught on the progressive element, the 
prizes being a candidate and platform. Fifth, the 
progressive Republicans, with Borah as standard- 
bearer, are entering all the primaries to foil them. 
Sixth, among other Republican leaders there is a 
move toward a coalition with the bolting Demo- 
crats, at least to the extent of recognition. 

All this since Smith’s speech of January 25, and 
all because of it. The detonations from that ex- 
plosion were so many and so wide apart that for 
weeks there was only confusion, and hit-or-miss 
interpretations were made by seasoned political 
analysts. Of course the shape of the campaign is 
not yet fixed with finality, and will not be until 
most of the primaries are over. What has been 
summarized above, however, is definitely the fixed 
shape of it on the eve of the primaries, and March 
is the month in which the primaries begin. 

It is really quite an oddity that most of the po- 
litical sharps have been reckoning up the prob- 
able number of votes than can be included in “the 


likes —The Editors. 


Continuing his articles on the political campaign 
just beginning, Mr. Thompson finds that Mr. Smith's 
Liberty League address had important implications. 
The most important of these, he thinks, are the “bolts” 
from the New Deal standard by prominent Southern 
and New England Democrats. It need not be added 
that Mr. Thompson’s views in no way reflect the opin- 
ions of THE COMMONWEAL editors. As a veteran po- 
litical observer, he is left entirely free to say what he 


Smith following,” as 
they call it; and nobody 
has said them nay. How 
much of a “Smith fol- 
lowing’ was there in 
Louisiana or Georgia in 
1928, and how much 
now? How much of a 
“Smith following” 
among the Puritan farm- 
ers of the Midwest, 
where ex-Senator James A. Reed is at this writing 
the most effective spokesman of the bolt? But the 
other regions where Smith never had a following 
need not be catalogued; enough that the bolt is 
country-wide, and that what he did was to give it 
direction and slogans and to solidify the “Smith 
following” which is a part of it. That “follow- 
ing,” which for some strange reason or no reason 
the political analysts persist in centering on New 
York, is in the Middle Atlantic States and in such 
cities as Chicago, and its greatest strength is not 
in New York or New Jersey but in New England. 


The bolt is in all classes, and it is hardly good 
politics for the New Deal leaders to continue de- 
scribing it as confined to the forces of greed or the 
citadels of money. It does not convince, for it is 
read by, for instance, the millions of Democrats 
who registered their bolt in answering the Lit- 
erary Digest’s questionnaire, and they are aware 
that they themselves are not capitalists or Wall 
Street speculators. That being the case, the re- 
action to such a form of attack is sure to be pollit- 
ically unfavorable. This is more evidently the 
case since that poll showed three states in the 
South, and every Northern State except Utah to 
be against the New Deal. The citizenry of Ari- 
zona, Oklahoma and Nebraska, for instance, are 
not much moved by fondness for Wall Street in 
any year, and they are among the thirty-six states 
voting against the New Deal in the Digest poll. 


This being a cold and hard fact, let us now 
examine the places where the early stages of the 
great bolt have taken shape. First, because most 
important for the time being, the South. As I 
write the first move in that section has been the 
Grass Roots Convention at Macon, Georgia, 
whether or not there have been others by the time 
this article comes to the reader. This was a join- 
ing of forces between the Texas movement led by 
John H. Kirby and the Georgia movement headed 
by Governor Talmadge, and it included other 
Southern elements, but most importantly leaders 
of the Huey Long army in Louisiana. 
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‘Most importantly” is said because Long’s 
army is still as strong as ever in Louisiana. That 
is not guess, but demonstration; with Long dead 
and his following alleged to be melting away with- 
out his personal influence, the Long voters cast 
the overwhelming majority of about 200,000, 
under the leadership of Governor Allen. Only in 
unthinking minds will it be considered queer or 
funny that Long men should be speakers at a Tal- 
madge-Kirby convention; from a working polit- 
ical standpoint the significant thing is that, what- 
ever their differences of view, the tremendous 
Long power and the constitutionalists of the Tal- 
madge stripe have subverted them for the time 
to accomplish the downfall of the New Deal. The 
political meaning of that, in turn, is that the 
farmers opposed to the New Deal are standing 
together regardless whether their slogan is ‘Share 
our wealth” or “Back to the Constitution.” 


It is always dificult to get real light on any 
such situation from the Southern newspapers, for 
the reason that it is city men who run all of them. 
The city viewpoint, in the South, is different from 
the “redneck” or “hillbilly” viewpoint; and, in 
addition, Southern newspapers always have to be 
orthodox in their Democracy. Neither are they 
sympathetic with “redneck” or “hillbilly” protest 
movements; and yet the farmers have frequently 
proved that in such movements théy can and do 
ride right over the city vote and its sympathizers. 


As for the Northern farmers, it was to the 
Farmers Grain Dealers Association of IIlinois 
that ex-Senator Reed of Missouri delivered his 
terrific philippic on the eve of Lincoln’s Birthday, 
announcing: “I decline to recognize the New 
Deal’s flag as the flag of the party I have so long 
loved and served.” It is in the heart of the Corn 
Belt, Kansas, that the voters reelected Governor 
Landon at the very height of the landslide for the 
New Deal in 1934. It must be remembered that 
Reed is sufficiently eminent to have been a leading 
candidate for the Democratic presidential nomi- 
nation at two national conventions, and that in the 
Digest poll the grain states of the Midwest voted 
against the New Deal by three to two. 


In New England, the Smith stronghold, ex- 
Governor Ely of Massachusetts is the outstanding 
figure of the bolt, and announced his own bolt in 
advance of Smith, How formidable it is was 
evinced by the haste of the original Roosevelt pol- 
itician of that region, Governor Curley, in 
promptly serving notice on the President that he 
must back water on the New Deal or be beaten. 
Chief Justice Pattangall, of Maine, was the first 
national figure to announce his bolt, as far back as 
last year. But New England is so obviously lost 
to Roosevelt that not many words need be spent 
on it here. As to the rest of the Middle Atlantic, 
New Jersey went Republican last November by a 
bigger majority than in 1934, and Pennsylvania 


returned to the Republican column in a state-wide 
election on the same day. Such indications as have 
been obtained in New York and Maryland show 
a similar trend. In California the revolt against 
Roosevelt may or may not show the Pacific slope’s 
feeling; Washington and Oregon historically go 
separate ways, and no straws have blown there yet, 


Now for the Republicans. Regarding Repub- 
lican victory as a certainty ever since the first 
Democratic reactions in different regions to 
Smith’s speech, the Old Guard has set about a 
really strenuous effort to capture the Republican 
Convention. Hoover, though it would prefer 
someone else, is its leader. The well-known, and 
not popular, forces that have always been behind 
the Old Guard are once more fighting for their 
old-time control. Seeing this, Senator Borah, at 
first not apparently interested in his own candi- 
dacy, has become very much interested indeed; is 
entering his name in primary after primary, and, 
at the age of seventy, has embarked on that hard 
job, a speaking campaign. Neither Hoover nor 
Borah is rated as even an outside chance for the 
nomination, but each is likely to have from 200 
to 250 votes out of 1,100 and can build that 
strength up. It means a fight between the con- 
servatives and the progressives to dictate the 
nominee and the platform, or at least to prevent 
any nomination of which either of these contest- 
ing factions does not approve. 


Meanwhile there are more far-visioned men 
among the Republican leaders than either of the 
factions. Senator Vandenburg, a very likely man 
to receive the Republican nomination, announced 
to the Democratic bolters that he welcomed them 
“not only in the battle line, but subsequently in 
the council chamber.” It is the last five words 
that are the significant ones: they are the tender of 
a coalition; not in naming the candidate, not in 
drafting the platform, but, as he said, “subse- 
quently in the council chamber.” If the Vanden- 
berg attitude shall come to outweigh the Hoover 
or Borah extremes, this means, at the very least, 
such a coalition between one party and a wing of 
the other as has often been had in Congress, and 
as President Hoover proposed to President-elect 
Roosevelt after the election of 1932, though the 
offer was not accepted. President Lincoln planned 
the same thing with McClellan in case of his own 
defeat. The difference is that Lincoln and Hoover 
had it in mind for only a few months, whereas 
Vandenberg’s proposal cannot be mistaken for 
anything short of a permanency throughout the 
term of the next President, if that President is a 
Republican. Indeed, it would be necessary, for 
the Democrats will still control the Senate no 
matter who becomes President, and therefore 
could, unless there was such a coalition, hamstring 
any program the Republican President might offer. 


Here, then, is the situation up to this writing. 
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THE COMMON GOOD 


By VIRGIL MICHEL 


virtue by which men regulate all their ac- 
tions in proper relation to the common 
good. But this definition may still leave us 
stranded as to the actual regulation of our actions 


G vive JUSTICE is properly defined as the 


. until we have clarified for ourselves the meaning 


of the “common good” that is the object of so- 
cial justice. 

What is the common good? According to the 
viewpoint of the economic liberalism that derived 
its inspiration from Adam Smith, one could de- 
fine it as that thing which is automatically had 
when everyone pursues his own selfish interests 
to the greatest degree. At all events, such has 
been the interpretation of the view that the pur- 
suit of self-interest by individuals in competition 
necessarily makes for social harmony and happi- 
ness. Some of the rugged individualists of our 
day, especially the great profiteers and racketeers, 
might say that there is no real common good, but 
that the best attainable ideal is achieved when 
supermen are permitted to exhaust their powers 
of initiative in their own way. 


The utilitarians of the past century modified 
the self-interest theory by the principle of the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number. By its 
very nature this principle excludes some individu- 
als from a share in the common good. In terms 
of materialism, the common good would be con- 
stituted by the total national wealth or income; 
and if we may judge from the way in which sta- 
tistics of this total wealth have at times been 
made the basis of self-congratulation or appraisal, 
it would seem to matter not a whit how that total 
income is shared among individuals so long as it 
is large. According to totalitarian principles the 
common good is not necessarily anything at all 
that individuals must share; it is something supe- 
rior to even the totality of individuals as such; it 
is something to which the individual’s relation is 
wholly and solely one of subservient contribution 
even unto self-annihilation. 

Against the individualists of our day Thomas 
Aquinas would say that it is contrary both to char- 
ity and to right reason that a man should seek 
exclusively his own individual good and have no 
regard to the common good, for the latter is bet- 
ter than the good of a single man (“Summa 
Theologica,” II-II, xlvii, 10). dA fortiori he 
would hold that the common good cannot be at- 
tained by having individuals look only to their 
own interests. 

Nor would Aquinas agree that the common 
good is merely the sum of the individual goods 


or of the greatest majority. The common good 
and the individual good of a person differ not 
only quantitatively (‘according to more or less’’), 
but there is a difference of formal aspect between 
them. The two differ at least in the same way as 
the aspect of wholeness differs from that of part 
(II-II, lviii, 7 ad 2): 

Hence the philosopher says that they speak not 
well who say the state, the household, and other such, 
differ only in respect of being many or few and not 
in kind. 

What then is the relation of the individual 
good to the common good? There is identity be- 
tween them after a fashion, says Aquinas, for ‘‘as 
part and whole are in some way identical, so that 
which is of the whole is in some way also of the 
part” (Ibid., II-II, lxi, 1 ad 3). Evidently, again, 
all depends on the meaning of the phrase ‘in some 
way” (quodammodo). Aquinas says elsewhere 
that anyone who seeks the common good of a 
community of which he is a part also thereby 
seeks his own good. And he assigns two reasons. 
The first is that one’s own good cannot exist with- 
out the common good of the family, or of the 
state, or of the realm. The second is that man as 
part of a household or state must also consider 
what is good for him precisely as such a part of 
the larger whole (Ibid., II-II, xlvii, 10 ad 2). 
The goodness of parts is impossible without their 
proper proportionate relation to the whole (Ibid., 
J-II, xcii, 1 ad 3): 

Since every man is part of a state, it is impossible 
for anyone to be good unless properly proportioned 
to the common good. Nor can the whole exist 
well, except through the parts properly proportioned 
to it. 


The good of the individuals and the common 
good are then closely related, as closely as parts 
are to the whole of which they are the parts. 
And yet the relation of the individual good to the 
common good is not that of something only quan- 
titatively less in the way in which a part is quan- 
titatively a fraction of the whole. There is a dif- 
ference in kind, a specific difference, even though 
there is identity “in a way.” Were the identity 
complete then both the totalitarian and the indi- 
vidualistic viewpoints could be justified. Both of 
them would accept the identity but approach the 
question from opposite sides—the totalitarian 
identifying individual good with that of the state 
as such, and individualist identifying common 
good with that of the individuals as such. 


At the risk of some slight repetition, I shall 
try to sum up the traditional Christian concept 
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of the common good, which is based on the con- 
cept of the social nature of man together with 
an emphatic acceptance of the supreme value of 
human personality. 

The common good is something different from 
the mere heaping up or putting together of indi- 
vidual goods. Nor is the common good the good 
of the whole in the sense that it is something apart 
from the good of the individuals, to which indi- 
viduals must therefore be at all times sacrificed. 
Yet from above paragraphs it is evident that the 
common good is a good that is common to the 
whole social community and to the individuals 
that are parts of the whole. It accrues to the 
whole when the individuals possess the good life, 
and it accrues to the individuals from the whole 
community’s being in possession of it. 

The seeming confusion in the above views may 
be solved by keeping in mind two distinct aspects 
of the common good. On the one hand, there 
are the common conditions of social life that are 
necessary before individuals can attain to the good 
life, i. e., to the proper development of their per- 
sonalities. On the other hand, there is the attain- 
ment of this good life by all the members of the 
community, by everyone at least to a minimum 
degree. In the first sense, the common good is 
obviously something in a way very distinct from 
the good of any individual members of the com- 
munity; in the second sense, it is not something 
distinct from any of them except in the sense of 
including all members. 

The common good, viewed as the condition of 
social life necessary for individuals to attain the 


_ good life, includes all the prerequisite conditions 


and established arrangements of a public or gen- 
eral social nature that are needed before individ- 
uals can attain their natural end here on earth. 
This would include social organization, peace and 
order, opportunities of education, work, self- 
development, freedom for the higher things of 
life, etc.—all those conditions of organized society 
that enable each individual member to develop his 
abilities to the utmost and to take his place freely 
in the life of the whole, both in relation to his 
maximum personal development and attainment 
of the good life and in relation to his highest con- 
tribution toward the maintenance and furtherance 
of these conditions of free social life. Unlike 
the conditions existing in a totalitarian state, these 
requirements of the common good would not de- 
prive individuals of self-determination, nor stifle 
all initiative. On the contrary they are the neces- 
sary conditions for the exercise of human liberties 
in society, and for the attainment of the true 
values of human living, of which values the eco- 
nomic are instrumentally basic. 


Since the common whole of society is not an 
entity in itself, but is made up of individual per- 
sons, of families, and of other groups and asso- 


ciations, the fundamental rights of all of these 
must always be respected, in fact guaranteed, by 
any common action or attitude of the whole. If 
the rights of personality, family, etc., are not 
respected then the good of the whole becomes a 
mere fiction of the imagination. 


The individual members of society are by nat- 
ural law ordered to the common good of society, 
but only for their own greater good, which is not 
otherwise possible of attainment by them. The 
two aspects of good, individual and common, must 
balance and harmonize, and this balance must re- 
sult from the proper ordering of the necessary 
conditions that must regulate both the individual 
and the social attainment of the good life. The 
common good, viewed as the attainment of this 
good life, must needs mean the attainment of it 
by all the individual members. If any individuals 
do not attain it, then the common good as such is 
also not being attained. Hence where individuals 
do not attain the good life through no fault of 
their own, society must come to the rescue—not 
merely for the sake of these unfortunate indi- 
viduals, but for the sake of all the other individ- 
uals whose permanent attainment of the good life 
must eventually suffer from the non-attainment of 
the common good by all. That lies in the very 
nature of human solidarity. If individuals do not 
attain the good life through their own negligence, 
then society must still come to the rescue of any 
who suffer innocently from such negligence; and 
if the negligence tends positively to unbalance the 
common good, that is, if the negligent become a 
menace to the common good of all, then society 
must defend itself in so far forth from their 


negligence. 


Only thus can the common good, which is 
the good of the whole in proper balance with the 
good of each, be truly safeguarded. 


The Beloved Saint 


Lowly and pure— 
Your rude staff lily-flowered— 
You guard the rarest lily bloom 
Beside your hearth in Nazareth room— 
Mary the heavenly dowered. 


Tender and strong— 

Love silent yet leaping wild— 
You fold your God in sweet embrace, 
Pressing to yours the Sacred Face 
Of Mary’s Holy Child. 


Blessed among men— 
Never saint knew your ecstasy— 
With Jesus and Mary your only care, 
Earth was your heaven surpassing fair. 
Saint Joseph, pray them for me! 
L. S. AMEs. 
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WOMAN TIME 


3 By GERTRUDE VON LE FORT 


the full half of all human beings and 

occurrences of the course of history as 
well. However, it is common knowledge that it 
is not woman but man and his work that comprise 
the content of historical life. The man controls 
not only the important political acts of peoples, 
he determines likewise the rise and decline of 
their spiritual cultures. Yes—and this is perhaps 
the most significant—even the religious, which we 
see is especially entrusted to woman, is in its great 
historical manifestations entirely formed by man 
and is primarily represented by him. Wherever 
one listens to the voice of the centuries, one hears 
his voice: the woman appears, apart from some 
exceptions, only as the timeless plenitude of liv- 
ing silence, which accompanies or supports his 
voice. Does the power of surrender of the cos- 
mos—for this was the feminine mystery—mean 
perhaps sacrifice also in the sense on renunciation 
of historical existence? On earth, does the relig- 
ious signify also the powerless? Does it signify 
that its kingdom is not of this world? Or do both 
questions demand only that one must strike down 
to a deeper level? Do they require the search for 
a new standard of historical value? Here the 
problem merges with the general problem of the 
present: the question of woman in time becomes 
the question of woman in our time. 


It is known that the criteria of historical value 
have, in our day, accomplished a volte-face. The 
standards of the epoch just passed were formed 
with little regard for the worth of personality. 
The generality found its dignity and its worth 
represented in the great individual. In opposition 
to this, the present lays stress on the supra-per- 
sonal. It does not deny the significance of the 
great individual; but it finds no longer in him a 
final meaning; instead the worth of the greatest 
individual arises from his devotion to the inter- 
ests of the whole group: it is measured by his 
fruitfulness for the common weal. Thus the new 
test of historical worth is no longer personality 
but its dedication. Seen from this new standpoint, 
the significance of the sexes in historical life, that 
is, of the forces they yield, is to be examined 
afresh, 

If one questions the fundamental laws of life, 
one receives confirmation through biological re- 
search of the fact that the woman herself does 
not exhibit and exercise the great, historically im- 
pressive talents, she is rather the secret bearer of 
them. If one wishes to know the origin of great 
talents, one must go back from the sons, not to 


W OMAN in time—that means seemingly 


the fathers but to the mothers. This is warranted 
by a great number of highly gifted men and their 
mothers. On the other hand, men of distinction 
often have undistinguished sons; that signifies: 
the man consumes his vigor in his own work, the 
woman does not expend hers but passes it on. The 
man exhausts and wears himself out in his work, 
he gives himself in his endowment; the woman 
gives the endowment itself, that is, to the com- 
ing generation. So indeed the endowment of the 
woman appears equal to that of the man; how- 
ever—and here emerges the dominant idea of the 
present—not for herself but for the generation. 
The meaning of her gifts is not her personality; 
they are directed beyond this. This conception 
is in line exactly with the standard of values pecu- 
liar to our time. 


Thus it is that a symbolical meaning can be 
perceived when the individual woman lives on the 
average longer than the individual man: the man 
represents the ever-recurring historical situation, 
the woman represents the generations. The man 
indicates the value for eternity of the moment, 
the woman, the endlessness of the course of the 
generations. The man is the rock upon which 
time rests, the woman is the stream which bears 
it further. The rock is formed, the stream is flow- 
ing: personality belongs primarily to the man, to 
the woman belongs the universal. The personal 
is the unique and therefore the transitory: it con- 
sumes its capital, the universal conserves it. As 
the individual woman lives longer on the average 
than the individual man, so also the female line 
of the race outlives the male. When we say of 
families or indeed of peoples that they have died 
out, we mean always only the male line; in the 
female they often continue to exist for a long 
time, perhaps they do not die out at all. Only 
seldom do we make clear to ourselves that the 
blood of the great dynasties of the past, for ex- 
ample, the Staufen, even the Carolingian, demon- 
strably have survived to the present day through 
the female line of the daughter-families. In them 
the name of the male line is lost; as the woman is 
not primarily personality but the surrender of it, 
so also the power of survival which she is able to 
give to her blood is not self-assertion; instead 
that survival is purchased through her submerg- 
ence in the universal stream of the course of the 
generations. Here we encounter the second fun- 
damental idea in regard to woman, the idea of 
the veil: the event most particularly hers, the 
transmission of life and blood-heritage, is not 
connected with her name. The great stream of 
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all the forces which have shaped and will shape 
history flows through the woman who bears no 
other name than that of mother. Our time does 
justice to this fundamental fact when it honors 
the woman primarily as a mother. 

By the side of the mother stands the single 
woman. It is symbolic that the majority of 
women who today cannot become mothers belong 
to the generation of war victims. Their hope of 
fulfilment in marriage and thus also of masculine 

rotection and care rests in the graves of East 
eats and Flanders. The war, however, only 
reveals more vividly what is always and every- 
where the case: as far as the mother is concerned, 
the problem of woman is, comparatively speak- 
ing, easy to solve, for Nature has already solved 
it—all questions of economic need remain outside 
the province of the natural as of the organized, 
in so far as this matter is concerned. The real 
gravity of the question involves not the mother 
but the unmarried woman. 

It is obvious that our time avoids, in her case, 
the real explanation. It holds the naive convic- 
tion that the unmarried woman is a potential wife 
—in a positive sense, it recognizes the unmarried 
woman only as the embodiment of maidenly ex- 
pectation. Negatively she is regarded as the dis- 
appointed old maid, or—what is still worse—as 
the contented “bachelor girl.” Thus our epoch 
perceives the unmarried woman only as the vic- 
tim of a temporary situation or of a tragedy; the 
situation passes, the tragedy perhaps can be 
averted in the future. But what is involved here 
is not merely a condition but a value which per- 
sists also in the tragic. What negatively consid- 
ered the term unmarried woman signifies, posi- 
tively considered is the virgin. She is, of course, 
not the only manifestation of the unmarried 
woman, but she is the form which harmonizes 
with the standard of nature. 


The virgin has enjoyed in other times a marked 
esteem. Not Christianity alone afirmed her mer- 
its—many of them found their presentiment in 
pre-Christian times. Names of mountains and 
constellations proclaim the virgin. The essential 
character of Diana and Minerva has a different 
basis, but, from a purely natural standpoint, is 
no less impressive than that of the Christian 
saints. The high esteem which the woman en- 
joyed in prehistoric time in Germany was bound 
up with the veneration of virginity; to this the 
penal laws of the old Saxons testify, laws directed 
in like manner against attack upon the purity of 
the virgin and against the fallen. The German 
virgin-prophetess was like the priestess of Vesta. 
The German myth and the German fairy-tale, 
both nourished from heathen sources, show us 
repeatedly the importance attached to the pure 
virgin. She possesses in German legend redeem- 
ing power—even in the height of the Middle 


Ages, the blameless virgin might intercede for 
the man condemned to death. A curse that can- 
not be averted, a spell that cannot be broken, only 
the pure virgin can exorcize. In the belief in the 
redeeming power of the virgin, the prehistoric 
pagan epoch of our race which here, to use the 
beautiful expression of Theodore Haecker, be- 
comes ‘‘Advent-like,” prepares itself for the 
Christian faith in Mary. 

I mean that fairest flower 

With which Isaias said, 

One only could us dower— 

Mary, the purest maid. 


Mary is, according to the Laurentian litany, 
the “Virgin of Virgins” and the “Queen of Vir- 
gins’; the mother of all mothers is still as mother 
the virgo intemerata. With the dogma of the 
eternal virginity of the Mother of God, the 
Church expresses not only the inviolable purity 
of Mary, but also she establishes for all time the 
independent significance of virginity; she places 
beside the dignity of motherhood the dignity of 
virginity. The conception of virginity derived 
from dogma penetrates in the Christian era into 
the great occidental art, illuminating at the same 
time the Christian and pre-Christian epochs: 
wherever truly great art presents the virgin, it 
does not stress a condition affected by time, as 
maidenly expectation, or destroyed hope, but 
rather it proclaims a mystery. “s the splendid 
sculpture of antiquity as in the full bloom of the 
Christian plastic art and painting, virginity ap- 
pears in its most characteristic expression as abso- 
lute virginity. Not the loveliness and inviolability 
of outward seeming, but the essential character 
is its secret. 


This comes more clearly to light in the poetry 
of the immortals than in the great formative arts. 
It is striking how often the virginal type is glori- 
fied as opposed to the mother and wife. Antigone 
and Beatrice, Iphigenia and the Princess in Tasso 
are virginal figures and only as such to be under- 
stood. Schiller noted that in the representation 
of Saint Joan the conception of virginity de- 
clared itself to him as indestructible—the strength 
of the character was inseparable from it. Here 
the line of the virgin meets that of the man. He 
also values virginity as an advance and ascent 
toward the highest performance. This is the 
meaning of the familiar words, that priest, sol- 
dier and statesman, all whose lives must be devot- 
ed to unceasing effort, should remain unmarried. 

So from dogma, from history, myth and art 
alike, the conception of the virgin stands forth 
not as temporary condition or tragedy but as 
worth and power. A twofold difficulty confronts 
our time in this acknowledgment. God is no 
longer at the core of its thought as in earlier 
times, but man instead, and man, not as an indi- 
vidual, but as a link in the chain of the genera- 
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tions. However, the virgin does not have a place 
within the generation, rather, she ends it. She 
does not stand in the advancing line of earthly 
infinity, but remains in the unique and apparently 
finite moment of her personal existence. On this 
account, she requires belief in the final worth of 
the individual in himself, a worth which, of 
course, is not to be sought in the isolated person- 
ality. In other words: the virgin signifies figura- 
tively the religious exaltation and affirmation of 
the value of the individual in its ultimate relation 
to God alone. 

Like the lonely flower in the mountains, high 
above on the edge of the eternal snows, which no 
human eye ever saw, like the inaccessible beauty 
of the Pole and of the desert, which remain eter- 


nally useless for the service and purposes of man, 
so the virgin also proclaims that there is a mean- 
ing to the creature as splendor of the eternal 
splendor of the Creator. The virgin stands on 
the border of the mystery of all the apparently 
wasted and unfulfilled; in truth she stands—like 
those who, dying young, have never experienced 
the unfolding of their most magnificent gifts— 
even on the border of the mystery of all apparent 
failures. Her inviolability which, even though it 
is purity, also includes deep sorrow, signifies the 
sacrifice for the insight into the infinite worth of 
the individual. From this viewpoint, it is clear 
why the Litany always places the virgin near the 
martyr, who also confesses, with the sacrifice of 
earthly life, the absolute worth of the soul. 


DR. BARNES AND CHRISTIANITY 


By PATRICK J. BARRY 


I 

R. BARNES treats of Christianity not as a 
D development within and contemporaneous 
with the Roman Empire but as a founda- 
tion culture of the Middle Ages. The decline of 
Rome is represented as a transition from Greco- 
Roman paganism to Christian medievalism. In 
this way he dissociates Christianity from its his- 
torical and vital participation in the culture of 
classical antiquity. He obscures its essential con- 
tinuity with Judaism, He makes it more easily 
appear that Christianity is medievalism and medi- 
evalism is Christianity. He counts it a mere trifle 
that Christianity was in existence five hundred 
years before the Middle Ages began and contin- 
ues to flourish five hundred years after their con- 
ventional termination. He will therefore no doubt 
be surprised that we are surprised when he tells 
us later that the Church is “a medieval product” 
and that it “developed, expanded, and declined 

during the Middle Ages” (I, 787). 

The complete dissociation of Christianity from 
classical culture is emphasized by extolling Greco- 
Roman paganism as secular, humanistic, critical, 
scientific, and by disparaging Christianity as emo- 
tional, credulous and intolerant. But again, the 
theory is too simple, too schematic. First, be- 
cause pagan culture was not divorced from reli- 
gion. According to Dr. Barnes himself: “The 
mass of the people of Greece and Rome had been 
religious” ai 355). But when he goes on to say 


that “most of the intellectual leaders had been 
either non-religious or anti-religious” he is as- 
serting something that was not so. An examina- 
tion of the philosophies and philosophers will not 
bear out his assertion. From the first century of 
our era religion played an important part in the 


lives of outstanding leaders. According to Sir 
Samuel Dill, the only intellectuals of any distinc- 
tion in the second century who were not religious 
were Galen and Lucian. Neither of them have 
been reckoned with the profound. On the other 
hand the representative Christian writers of the 
second century were as versed in the philosophic 
thought of their time as the most cultured pagans. 
“Christians,” as Henry Osborne Taylor says, 
“had pagan education, and pagans like the Em- 
peror Julian and his friend Libanius derived sug- 
gestions from the religion they despised.” It is 
not possible to divide pagan and Christian cul- 
tures so that we have science and philosophy on 
the pagan side and emotionalism, supernatural- 
ism and superstition on the Christian side. No 
one would deny a distinction between pagan and 
Christian culture; but the line of demarcation 
must be drawn by a finer and fairer perception 
and by a hand less crude than that of Dr. Barnes. 


Christianity, according to Dr. Barnes, pre- 
sented nothing unique or original. From primi- 
tive, prehistoric man it derived its basic beliefs 
and practises, e.g., magic, sacrifice, baptism, ini- 
tiation, purification rites, death rites, worship, 
belief in the supernatural and good and evil spir- 
its. From Judaism, its cosmology, the patriarchs 
and prophets, its God, “the so-called Messianic 
hope,” much of its morality. From the Persians, 
its heaven and hell doctrine, and its concept of 
immortality. From the Greeks, “the very core 
of its theology.” From the Eleusinian myste- 
ries, “‘the very core of Christian worship.” From 
Rome, law and administration; the title of bishop, 
rites pertaining to birth, puberty, marriage, 
death; veneration of local saints, incense, holy 
water; festivals; terminology; the notion of piety; 
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the conception of sanctity; the view of the sacred; 
sacramentum; vestments, etc. From Teutonic 
mythology, Easter and dragon-killing saints. 
From the Druids of Gaul, the fires of St. John 
(I, 358-362). 

Even this brief review of some of the major sources 
of Christian doctrine, ritual and administration 
clearly proves that Christianity was no unique and 
novel body of belief suddenly loosed upon an unsus- 
pecting world [I, 362]. 

The reader may inquire if any great personali- 
ties played a part in the construction and propa- 
gation of this system. The answer is “Yes.” 

One should not overlook the one dominating per- 
sonality in the conquest of paganism by Christianity, 
namely, Saint Paul. Something like Christianity 
might, conceivably, have arisen if Jesus had never 
lived [I, 366]. 

Serious students of the history of Christianity 
might be recommended to read Dr. Barnes’s ac- 
count of the origin of Christianity as an antidote 
to the influence of the destructive radical school. 
Those who might be dazzled by the glittering 
scholarship of a Reitzenstein, a Bultmann, a 
Norden, a Loisy, a Guignebért, would have their 
normal sight restored by the contemplation of 
the grotesque results of this scholarship as stated 
at second-hand by the vehement but crude quill 
of Dr. Barnes. He presents us with no complex 
apparatus of criticism. But the issue of his pres- 
entation is clear. Eliminate in toto as historical 
sources the Gospels of St. Matthew, St. Mark, 
St. Luke and St. John; eliminate the Epistles of 
St. Paul and the other New Testament writings; 
eliminate the Apostolic Fathers and the apolo- 
gists. Having done so, return to them and ex- 
tract as soundly historical all that suits your pre- 
conceived theory and proceed in your most asser- 
tive dogmatic manner. Let the serious historian 
but contemplate the result as Dr. Barnes presents 
it and he will hastily return to the solid historical 
ground of the New Testament and the Fathers. 


Dr. Barnes all but eliminates completely the 
influence of Jesus. Something like Christianity 
might have arisen if He had not existed. His in- 
fluence was so insignificant we wonder, not why 
His contemporaries believed that He rose from 
the dead, but why they believed that He was put 
to death at all. “It is,’ says Aimé Puech, ‘one of 
the greatest aberrations of criticism to have 
wished to imagine a Christianity without Jesus.” 
Dr. Barnes has been led into this aberration not 
for a historical reason but because of a meta- 
physical principle. His primary assumption is 
that supernatural causation cannot be admitted 
no matter what the evidence in its favor is. Hence 
scientific methods must be reversed. Historical 
phenomena must be set aside to save hypotheses. 
A hypothesis to be scientific must really give a 
better explanation of the facts already indepen- 


dently established. It must reconcile these facts 
better than the older theory and bring them un- 
der a wider principle of unity. Testimony is to 
history what the facts of observation and experi- 
ment are to the physical sciences. Testimony can- 
not be arbitrarily set aside beeause it does not fit 
in with our assumptions. Dr. Barnes’s hypothesis 
suffers from the twofold defect: it does not ex- 
plain the facts; it arbitrarily rejects the very best 
kind of historical testimony. 

‘Something like Christianity might have arisen 
if Jesus had never lived”! This involves us in 
the rejection of St. Paul's Epistles, not to men- 
tion the evangelists. Are they a gigantic forg- 
ery? A fraud on the part of Paul of Tarsus or 
of someone else? Why was the insignificant Naz- 
arene selected for glorification? Was Paul afflicted 
with delusions? How did he succeed in imposing 
his fraudulent theology or his delusions on his con- 
federates? How was the fantastic mechanism of 
Paul’s construction put in motion? It had no orig- 
inal urge toward life and growth. It might move 
while Paul was there to keep the springs wound 
up but then the contraption was bound to stop, 

ot even the personality of Saint Paul as we 
know him at his best, not even his sublime the- 
ology, will explain the expansive effervescence of 
Christianity apart from the Christ of the Gos- 
pels. According to Goguel: 

Not only did the thought of Jesus exercise on the 
Church a decisive influence‘as the source of her in- 
spiration, but still more was it the impression left 
by the Personality of Jesus which gave the impulse 
through which the whole system of Christian thought 
was developed. [“Jesus the Nazarene,” page 243]. 


Aimé Puech says: 

It is the word of Jesus which has created Chris- 
tian literature and given it its originality. In the 
New Testament the new accent which makes itself 
felt comes from the impression produced by the speech 
of Jesus. 


This new accent is heard in its purity in the 
Gospels. It pervades even the very personal ac- 
cent of the Pauline Epistles and the other New 
Testament writings. It presupposes as its only 
explanation a Personality unique in character and 
influence. By the finest kind of historical testi- 
mony we know that the little group that gathered 
around Peter at Jerusalem believed that Christ 
not only died but rose again. By this testimony 
we know, as Goguel says, that ‘‘at the moment 
of the conversion of Paul, eighteen months after 
the death of Jesus, the worship of the Lord Christ 
had been already established.” The worship of 
the Lord Christ at that moment cannot be ex- 
plained on the hypothesis of Dr. Barnes that 
“something like Christianity might have arisen 
if Jesus never had lived.” 

Dr. Barnes’s preconceptions have led him to 
a worse oversight. The historian of western civ- 
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‘ization must take account not only of the his- 
torical Person, Jesus of Nazareth, as the Founder 
of a great religion. But in the case of Christianity 
it is equally important to take account of what 
his followers believed and represented Him to be. 
It is not necessary that the historian should ac- 
quiesce in that faith, But surely the historian 
must see that the Christian apprehension of Jesus 
as God and at the same time as a Man such as 
the Gospels represent Him played a large part 
in the vitality and growth of the Christian relig- 
ion. Does Dr. Barnes speak of the idealism in- 
volved in such a belief and the expansive inspi- 
ration to be derived from it? 

Christian idealism apprehended as_ having 
attained to reality in Jesus suffers total eclipse 
under his treatment. This source of inspiration 
is studiously kept out of the picture. Dr. Barnes 
will have us accept Christiantiy as a “supernatu- 
ralism of mixed derivation.” The summary I 
have given is substantially his account of Chris- 
tianity in the first five hundred years of its ex- 
istence. He presents it not in chronological per- 
spective as a social organism vitalized by the 
teaching and life of a Founder conceived as at 
once historical and Divine; he presents it rather 
telescoped flat to the two-dimensional aspect of 
a lifeless patch-quilt from which it is hard to 
understand how any religious warmth was de- 
rived. His description os it leaves us with the 
dominant impression that it was very largely a 
heaven-and-hell religion with an old-fashioned 
cosmology. In a discussion of Hamlet, even if 
it is only make-belief, he would surely feel called 
on to take account of the prince. In the history 
of western civilization did not the acceptance of 
the Christ of the Gospels dominate the course of 
events? Was not this acceptance of primary im- 
portance for the growth and spread of Christian- 
ity? The historian who neglects it through defec- 
tive vision or because he shuts his eyes is tem- 
peramentally unfitted to undertake the history of 
western civilization. If his neglect is voluntary 
we cannot help thinking of him not as an histor- 
jan but as a pedler of anti-Christian propaganda. 


II 


If Dr. Barnes proved himself a surer guide in 
regard to primitive religion than he has actually 
done, Christians would have no hesitation in ac- 
knowledging their indebtedness to primitive man. 
They have always believed that they have in com- 
mon with primitive humanity monotheism and 
such fundamental religious practises as prayer and 
sacrifices. Contemporary anthropology renders 
that belief very probable, the most probable of 
all theories, as we have seen. The belief in itself is 
beyond the range of science to prove or disprove. 


Their debt to Judaism they acknowledge to a 
far greater extent than Dr. Barnes is capable of 


conveying. His treatment of Hebrew religion is 
grudging and vitiated by his fundamental relig- 
ious assumptions. His account of early Hebrew 
history is quite antiquated in the light of recent 
archeological research. He is still in the pre-war 
and Welhausen period. His treatment of Judaism 
at best is naturally unsympathetic and inadequate. 
In tracing Christian beliefs to Greek and Per- 
sian sources he shows himself at once dogmatic 
and inventive. He tells us: 
Greek philosophy and metaphysics provided the 

very core of Christian theology [I, 360]. 


This leads to the statement: 
By the time of the writing of the Gospel of St. 
John, early in the second century, A. D., Christ was 
being expounded in terms of the Greek Logos. 


His previous references to the Greek Logos 
(I, 240) were consulted and the following ex- 
traordinary statements came to light, revealing 
that Dr. Barnes is unreliable as an exponent either 
of Greek philosophy or Christianity. He says: 

Plato and the Stoics rejected the popular view of 
the gods and conceived of an abstract divine intelli- 
gence which was communicated to man in the form 
of the Logos. In the thought of Plato the Logos 
was the messenger of Wisdom mediating between 
God and man. With the Stoics the Logos was the 
direct emanation of divine wisdom. 


To one familiar with Greek philosophy the 
combination of Platonism and Stoicism particu- 
larly in what pertained to the concept of the di- 
vine is simply lumping things that do not go 
together. Platonism is definitely dualistic and 
Stoicism is as definitely monistic. In the second 
place, if the issues were not so serious, it would 
be amusing to hear from Dr. Barnes what Plato 
thought about the Logos. There is nothing in 
Plato about a Logos. There is nothing about a 
messenger of wisdom mediating between God 
and men. Those therefore who try to determine 
the significance of the Johannine Logos by Plato 
will be completely at a loss. 

He is also unhappy in his account of the Stoa. 
He writes: 5 

The Stoics were avowed theists, and looked on . 
the universe, man and society as products of divine 
handiwork. God created the material universe and 
man. Social insight and legislative wisdom could 
only be secured by man’s imperfect assimilation of 
divine guidance. This divine wisdom emanated from 
God in the form of the Logos and might be absorbed 
to some degree as a result of the rational nature of 
man [I, 226]. 

This is the loosest sort of writing. The con- 
cept of emanation occurs first in the Alexandrian 
period of philosophy. The concept of the cre- 
ation of the physical universe is quite foreign to 
Greek philosophy. And above all, since the phil- 
osophy of the Stoa was monistic—a consequence 
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of their adoption of the Heraclidian physics— 
they cannot be spoken of as avowed theists. Pan- 
theists we should now call them. God was not 
distinguishable from the eternal process of things 
except for thought. 

The Stoic Logos is rightly described as an ab- 
straction. It is the world considered as Reason. 
It cannot by any possibility be identified with the 
Johannine Logos simply because the New Tes- 
tament is as definitely dualistic as the Stoics were 
monistic. How then can the Johannine Logos, 
“the core of Christian theology,’ have been de- 
rived from either the non-existent or heterogene- 
ous source pointed to so authoritatively by Dr. 
Barnes? It does not seem that the Doctor has 
shown how it was derived. We shall therefore 
continue to consider the Johannine Logos unique 
in content and possessing in common with the 
Greek Logos only the name. The same would hold 
had he tried to trace it to Philo of Alexandria. 


Dr. Barnes writes: 
From Greek philosophy the Christians derived 
much of their theology. From the Neo-Platonists their 
reliance upon justification through faith [I, 240]. 


This extraordinary statement is a second time 
substantially repeated (I, 361). It is plain from 
a comparison that Dr. Barnes is not speaking of 
‘“Sustification through faith” in a technical sense. 
He seems to mean “virtue of faith” or “religious 
faith.” What blind Fury drives him to look to 
Neo-Platonism for what is plainly emphasized 
repeatedly in the Gospels and in St. Paul’s Epis- 
tles? Why should the Christians wait until the 
third century for a doctrine on which Saint Paul 
was most insistent in the first? By such methods 
Dr. Barnes could prove anything to his own sat- 
isfaction. But that Christianity is a “supernatu- 
ralism of mixed derivation” cannot be demon- 
strated to others by such scholarship. 

Quite on a par with the preceding is his twice- 
repeated statement (I, 240, 361): 

From the common meal in the Eleusinian myste- 
ries they [the Christians] derived the basic sacra- 
ment of the Mass or Lord’s Supper. 


Not an atom of proof is furnished. It is true 
that here Dr. Barnes is not as original as in the 
preceding instances. There is not a remote re- 
semblance between the Eleusinian mysteries and 
the Lord’s Supper. I shall quote Professor Gro- 
ton’s description of that rite in the mysteries that 
is supposed to have influenced Saint Paul (‘Dic- 
tionary of Apostolic Church,” page 62) : 

One more interesting feature of the mysteries of 
Demeter is the 4ukeon or sacred drink. Clement of 
Alexandria refers to it in the only confession he 
ascribes to the initiate: “I have fasted; I have drunk 
the cup (4ukeon); I have received from the box; 
having done (tasted) I put it into the basket; and 
out of the basket into the chest” (Protrept., 2) The 


kukeon was a mixture of grain water and other in- 
gredients which was the first food that Demeter had 
taken after her long wanderings and fastings. . . , 
It was “a sort of soup” or a “kind of thick gruel” 
as Frazer describes it. The part which it played in the 
mysteries cannot be determined. But apparently it was 
not an important part and therefore, in this respect, 
the kukeon cannot be likened to the Lord’s Supper, 


Jocular indecency, the use of sexual emblems, 
obscene representations and performances had 
also a place in the mystery (cf. Bevan in “Chris- 
tianity in the Light of Modern Knowledge,” page 
87f., Lagrange in Revue Biblique, 1919, tome 
XVI, page 157). Even if we had any reason for 
thinking that Saint Paul or any other decent Chris- 
tian had been acquainted with the mystery we could 
only suppose them to react toward it as Clement of 
Alexandria at a later date. (Readers know of 
course that the first written account of the Eucha- 
rist which we now have occurs in St. Paul’s First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, chapter xi, about 
A.D. 56.) Eduard Meyer, a secular historian of 
world-wide standing (‘“‘Ursprung des Christen- 
tums,” I, 175), is sure that the Eucharist be- 
longed to the oldest element of the tradition as 
Paul received it at Damascus; that Paul received 
it “from the Lord” as he received the Christian 
tradition as a whole, during the three years of 
instruction at Damascus; that his instruction was 
completed by his interviews with Peter and James 
in Jerusalem. Such is a reasonable interpretation 
of Paul’s solemn assurance. It does not involve 
the veracity or the sanity of Saint Paul or the 
rejection of a text for arbitrary reasons. 


Though there be no evidence for such hypothe- 
ses, said Salomon Reinach, still they are invoked 
to explain the continuity of religious facts without 
having recourse to transcendent intervention 
(Revue Archéologique, 1920, XII, 120). That 
is the difficulty with Dr. Barnes in a nutshell. 
Meantime we shall continue to believe that the 
Eucharist is “from the Lord” until Dr. Barnes 
proves that “the very core of our worship is from 
the Greeks.’ That proof may be expected by the 
Greek Calends. 

(A History of Western Civilization, by Harry Elmer 
Barnes. New York: Harper and Brothers. $10.00.) 


Arbor Una Nobilis 


(For One in Sorrow) 


When all our lovely words are blown away, 
Like petals from an apple-tree in spring ; 
When burnished leaves of wit have flashed their say, 
And fallen like bright chaff at harvesting; 
This grief, a bare bough of reality, 
Holding the snows of heaven for an hour, 
Shall be in bloom upon a single Tree 
Alive with Love, its rod, its root, its flower. 
SisTER THOMAS AQUINAS. 
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HEINE AND THE GERMAN 
REVOLUTION 
By ROGER F. STEGLITZ 


ERMANY’S national revolution was prepared by 
G certain trends of philosophical thought which may 
be traced to the leading philosophical systems of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The German ex- 
ample offers conclusive proof that political and social 
action issues from specific theoretical and speculative con- 
yictions or, in other words, that action always follows 
being (operari sequitur esse). It is highly significant that 
contemporary philosophers in Germany, such as Martin 
Heidegger, Ernst Krieck or Ernst Bergmann, consis- 
tently follow out the philosophical ground-plan outlined 
by their intellectual ancestors when they come to the 
support of the National-Socialist ideology: one being 
indebted to Kant and the neo-Kantians, the second to 
Fichte and the transcendental idealists, and the third to 
Schelling and the nature philosophers (Naturphilosophen) 
of the nineteenth century. This interrelation between 
thought and action, ideas and realities, philosophy and 
life, with particular reference to German thought and 
German life, was visualized by Heinrich Heine, the Ger- 
man-Jewish poet and critic in an almost uncanny proph- 
ecy that we find at the end of the third book of his 
essays on the “History of Religion and Philosophy in 
Germany.” ‘These essays were written in Paris, in De- 
cember, 1834. 

The passage pertient to the problem involved reads 
as follows: 


“Kant’s Critique, Fichte’s ‘Transcendental Idealism 
and, above all, the Philosophy of Nature have devel- 
oped revolutionary forces which only wait for the day 
when they can break into the open and fill the world with 
horror and admiration. There will be followers of Kant 
who will forsake piety and reverence even in the world 
of phenomena. Pitilessly they will ransack the founda- 
tions of Europe, they will fight with sword and axe to 
root out every trace of the past. Followers of Fichte will 
appear on the scene in full armor. The fanaticism of 
their will-power can neither be checked by fear nor by 
selfishness, for like the early Christians, they live in the 
world of the spirit, they defy matter. . . . But these 
transcendental idealists would be even more stubborn 
than the early Christians, for the latter suffered earthly 
tortures in order to gain heavenly bliss, while the trans- 
cendental idealist does not believe in the reality of tor- 
ture and is inaccessible in the bulwalk of his own thought. 
But more horrible than all these will be the nature 
philosophers (Naturphilosophen) as soon as they actively 
participate in the German Revolution and identify them- 
selves with the work of destruction. 


“While the fist of a Kantian strikes strongly and accu- 
rately because his heart is not moved by any traditional 
form of reverence, and while the follower of Fichte cour- 
ageously defies any danger because he does not believe in 
danger as a reality—the nature philosopher will be the 
true horror in that he reestablishes contact with the origi- 
nal forces of nature, conjuring up the satanic powers of 


old-Germanic pantheism. Within his breast will then 
come to life that war-lust of which the ancient Germans 
were possessed, a lust which does not wish to fight in 
order to destroy nor in order to vanquish, but makes fight- 
ing an end in itself. 


“Christianity—and this is its most beautiful accom- 
plishment—has mitigated to some extent that brutal Ger- 
manic war-lust, but it could not destroy it, and if the 
time should come when the Cross . . . should break down, 
then the savagery of the old warriors will reappear, that 
blind Berserker-madness of which the Nordic poets sing. 
. .. Then the ancient gods of stone will rise from their 
graves ... Thor with his hammer will rise and destroy 
the Gothic cathedrals. . . . 

“We must expect the same revolution in the world of 
phenomena that we have witnessed in the realm of the 
spirit. Thought precedes action as lightning precedes thun- 
der. The German thunder, to be sure, is typically Ger- 
man: it is not very flexible, it moves slowly. But it will 
approach, and when you hear it crash as there has never 
been a crash before in the history of the world, then you 
will know that the German thunder has reached its goal. 
There will be such a commotion that the eagles will 
drop dead to the ground, and the lions in the distant 
deserts of Africa will put their tails between their legs 
and will withdraw to their royal dens. Germany will 
offer a spectacle which will make the Great French Revo- 
lution appear as a harmless idyl. .. . 

“The hour will come. And the nations of Europe will 
be grouped round Germany to watch the big war-games, 
like the audience in the seats of a huge amphitheatre. .. . 
Ye Frenchmen, beware! A liberated Germany will be 
more dangerous to you than the entire Holy Alliance in- 
cluding all the Croats and Cossacks. Whatever happens 
in Germany, whether the Crown Prince of Prussia or 
a certain Dr, Wirth will be her ruler, always be pre- 
pared, always standing on guard, gun in arm.” 


Harper’s Ferry 


Something immortal is sequestered here 
In this cleft between hills, in the taut air: 
A midnight mutiny, a morning fear, 

The heavy footfall on a scaffold stair, 


The tread of military feet. Here peace 
Is broken by the sharp insurgent sound 
Of a bugle blowing. Quick shouts increase. 
As tumultuous thunders shake the ground. 


A peculiar terror inhabits this 

Rural asylum, where fate touched the drum 
That called a nation to its precipice 

And brought a madman back from martyrdom. 


A terror of the blood, a memory 

Of strange historic incidents come down 
To a meek people—of a wrath that we 
Remember as a certain fool named Brown. 


Car. JOHN BosTELMANN. 
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The Church.—Publications of Catholic educational 
institutions in the United States are being gathered by 
J. L. O'Sullivan, dean of the Marquette University Col- 
lege of Journalism, at Milwaukee, for the World Cath- 
olic Press Exhibit which will open at the Vatican May 12. 
All publications must reach Mr. O’Sullivan by March 15. 
*** A bulletin issued by the Archdiocese of Guadalajara, 
Mexico, requests the priests to celebrate Masses, the 
faithful to receive Communion, make the Way of the 
Cross and recite the Rosary and other prayers for the 
late Archbishop Orozco for the thirty days following his 
death, February 18. * * * The pamphlet, “The Catholic 
Priesthood,” is the tenth Encyclical of Pope Pius XI 
issued in this convenient form by the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. * * * Some 26,740,584 persons in 
Asia, Africa, islands of the Pacific and the East Indies 
received medical aid during last year through 3,300 Cath- 
olic hospitals and dispensaries, according to a report just 
received by the National Headquarters of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Faith. * * * March 6 is the one 
hundredth anniversary of the establishment in the United 
States of the Congregation of the Sisters of St. Joseph of 
Carondelet. Because of the Lenten Season the anni- 
versary will not be celebrated until next month, * * * 
During 1935, the Franciscan Friars of the Atonement at 
Graymoor, New York, gave hospitality to more than 
100,000 wayfarers on the Albany Post Road. On March 
1, the first Hely Name Communion breakfast for the 
needy wanderers was to be held at Graymoor with Father 
Paul, founder and minister general of the order, attend- 
ing. * * * Public prayers were said at Maryknoll and 
other centers for Father J. Clarence Burns, M.M., of 
T’ung Hua, Manchukuo, held captive by bandits since 
February 5. * * * Right Reverend Monsignor Nelson H. 
Baker of Lackawanna, New York, celebrated his ninety- 
fifth birthday, February 16; he will celebrate the sixtieth 
anniversary of his ordination, March 19. In two gen- 
erations the $25,000,000 institution he built for orphaned 
and homeless boys has cared for 25,000 boys, given cloth- 
ing to 500,000, and free medical aid to 250,000 needy. 


The Nation.—Final 1935 construction figures for 811 
cities were reported by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
All construction in 1935 cost $836,504,117, compared to 
$491,054,809 in 1934. The total cost of new residential 
building rose 171.8 percent, non-residential, 47 percent, 
and additions, alterations and repairs, 35.6 per cent. * * * 
The Nye Munitions Inquiry, started in May, 1934, fin- 
ished its work last week. Its report and recommenda- 
tions will be given the Senate this month. * * * Several 
favorite relief projects upon which sums of money have 
already been spent are having trouble getting support 
from the present Congress. It is impossible to tell ex- 
actly what appropriations Congress will make before it 
disperses, but it seems now that no funds will be made 


even 


available for. the great Western tree belt and that Passa- 
quamoddy in Maine will have trouble keeping going. 
The Florida Ship Canal is at present rather friendless, 
but the aged Senator Fletcher of Florida is expected to 
get money to continue digging it. * * * The retirement 
order issued to Major General Johnson Hagood soon 
after he spoke to Congress about WPA “stage money” 
aroused violent outcries against administration “terror- 
ism.” Although Congress can do little about it, there 
were many discussions about the quality of discipline and 
freedom, * * * General William L. Mitchell, former com- 
mander of the air arm, and perhaps the army’s most se- 
vere critic, died during the week. * * * Former Governor 
Ritchie of Maryland, whose term of office was the long- 
est in the state’s history, and Henry L. Roosevelt, Assist- 
ant Secretary of Navy, both died during the week. * * * 
The House of Representatives voted an inquiry into the 
Townsend plan and organization. The inquiry seemed in- 
spired more by dislike than by scientific interest in the old- 
age pension. * * * The House version of the Soil Conser- 
vation bill, which closely resembles the administration bill, 
was accepted by the Senate in conference and was sched- 
uled for quick passage. * * * A movement is on foot com- 
bining the most conservative and most radical forces in 
the Senate to force a $1,000,000,000 tax law through 
Congress before adjournment. Senators Byrd and La- 
Follette are the leaders. 


The Wide World.—Speaking in the House of Com- 
mons on the foreign situation, Mr. Anthony Eden de- 
clared that the world was “confronted with the same 
problems” which had eventually led to the war of 1914. 
He denied that Great Britain would take a part in the 
“encirclement” of Germany, and refused to commit him- 
self on the subject of oil sanctions against Italy. Some 
inkling of the “drift toward 1914” was conveyed by press 
dispatches setting forth most vaguely the object of conver- 
sations recently in progress between Italy and the former 
Central Powers. It was hinted that a pact between the 
Mussolini and Hitler governments might guarantee mu- 
tual aid in case of danger, with the independence of 
Austria accepted on both sides. The discussion of the 
pending treaty between France and Russia stimulated 
endeavors by Berlin to get a firmer grip on Poland, which 
is obviously threatened by possible conflict between the 
Nazis and the Bolsheviks. The most tangible result to 
date was Italy’s warning that French concurrence in oil 
sanctions would have perilous consequences. * * * Nothing 
decisive occurred in Ethiopia. An Italian advance through 
the foot-hills south of Buia met little or no resistance, 
but an Ethiopian attack on one of the flanks evidently 
met with some success. Further attempts to effect a 
peace were rumored in many quarters. It was stated that 
Vatican diplomats had requested M. Benes to undertake 
the mission of go-between. * * * The London Naval Con- 
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ference was hopelessly entangled in debates between Brit- 
ish, Italian and French delegations. The Italians insisted 
upon withdrawal of His Majesty’s fleet from the Medi- 
terranean as an indispensable prelude to any pact, and the 
French demanded a European aerial convention as a basis 
for acceptance of Germany as a party to the discussions. 
It looked as if adjournment to the fall would be the prob- 
able outcome. The United States figured primarily as a 
champion of battleships of more than 35,000 tons. * * * 
In Spain Manuel Azafia formed a new government, and 
secured general amnesty for all political prisoners. At 
least 30,000 of these were released from jails in a number 
of cities. This meant, of course, the renewal of agitation 
on a grand scale, so that life in Spain during coming 
months will be none too safe. In numerous places violence 
was done to church property, and in most of the southern 
provinces troops were employed to restore order. It was 
supposed that no ambassador would be appointed to the 
Holy See and that the agitation against the Jesuits would 
be revived. * * * According to Mr. Frederick T. Birchall’s 
story in the New York Times, the primary objective of a 
Jewish conference to meet in London soon will be to 
expedite the migration of at least 100,000 Jews from Ger- 
many. * * * Press dispatches indicated that Japanese army 
leaders had staged a coup following elections in which the 
non-military party had strengthened its position. The 
censorship was almost impenetrable but newspapermen be- 
lieved that Premier Okada, Finance Minister Takahashi 
and at least three other Cabinet members had been 
assassinated. 
* * * 


War on Crime.—The American Bar Association, the 
American Newspaper Publishers Association and the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors have decided to 
collaborate in curbing sensational trial publicity like that 
which disgraced the Hauptmann case last year. Editor 
and Publisher quotes a survey of newspaper editor opinion 
in various parts of the country. The practise of hiring 
special feature writers who play up the scenes in court 
and express opinions before the case is actually decided 
is roundly condemned. Judges are called upon to main- 
tain greater discipline on court proceedings, lawyers to 
refrain from giving statements to the press. According 
to William L. Rawson, president of the Bar Association, 
lawyers should “set their house in order” as a first step. 
On February 20, the United States Senate unanimously 
passed the most drastic measure ever submitted to Con- 
gress to curb the sale to criminals of machine guns, au- 
tomatics and other rapid-firing weapons. The bill would 
permit only licensed dealers to ship firearms and ammu- 
nition in interstate commerce and to foreign lands or 
to repair quick-firing weapons or to make them from 
rifles and revolvers. In New York State Governor Leh- 
man continued his fight for his entire anti-crime program 
of sixty bills drawn up by leading experts. In a state-wide 
broadcast, February 23, he called upon the people of the 
state to insure the enactment of the whole non-partizan 
program. The passage of a large proportion of the bills, 
not necessarily the most important ones, was held certain. 


Brotherhood Day.—Brotherhood Day, the observance 
on February 23 of mutual good-will sponsored annually 
by the National Conference of Jews and Christians, was 
noted with more than usual interest this year. Speaking 
at Hyde Park in honor of the occasion, President Roose- 
velt asserted that throughout the world religion has be- 
come the butt of anti-religious forces, and that this very 
fact is a challenge to spiritual-minded Americans. He 
said in part: “No greater thing could come to our land 
today than a revival of the spirit of religion—a revival 
that would sweep through the homes of the nation and 
stir the hearts of men and women of all faiths to a reas- 
sertion of their belief in God and their dedication to His 
will for themselves and for their world. I doubt if there 
is any problem—special, political or economic—that would 
not melt away before the fire of such a spiritual awaken- 
ing.” This was the first radio address delivered by the 
President from his Hyde Park home. In California, 
Governor Merriam cooperated with mayors of large cities 
in fostering observance of the day. A cooperative pro- 
gram, featuring Catholic, Protestant and Jewish speakers 
was a notable part of the observance in Los Angeles. 


Educators Meet.—American school administrators met 
in St. Louis for the convention of the department of su- 
perintendence of the National Education Association in 
an atmosphere far removed from academic placidity. The 
most “liberal” of the members were joined in the new John 
Dewey Association and at a separate meeting, Dr. George 
S. Counts, as spokesman, delivered the kind of attack 
against conservatives which was expected: he assailed 
William R. Hearst, Alfred E. Smith, Frank Belgrano, 
former commander of the American Legion, Father 
Coughlin, and the Liberty League and Daughters of the 
American Revolution. During the general assemblies, 
Charles A. Beard advocated a vigorous national body to 
defend free scientific inquiry. Something of a three-cor- 
nered debate was held when Senator Barkley defended 
the New Deal, former Governor Allen ef Kansas at- 
tacked it as a Republican and Norman Thomas as a 
Socialist. Subjects of intense discussion were loyalty oaths 
and the District of Columbia law which forbids payment 
to teachers who have taught or advocated Communism. 
The school administrators wanted teachers encouraged to 
teach all sides of all questions without advocating any. 
Resolutions against the loyalty oaths were rather surpris- 
ingly restrained. Perhaps the most important practical 
resolution was the one supporting a bill about to be in- 
troduced into Congress providing permanent federal aid 
to public schools in all states. The educators want $300,- 
000,000 assigned the first year. The only serious debate 
concerned the basis of distribution to states. The resolu- 


_tion supports a rather automatic idea based on the child 


population of the states and their ability to support edu- 
cation. Advocates of the resolution believe it keeps local 
schools clear of central control, a thing most of the mem- 
bers apparently wish to guard against. 


Japanese Politics——Prior to the military rebellion 
now in progress, the liberal Minseito party in Japan in 
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the recent parliamentary elections, gained a marked 
ascendancy over the Seiyukai party which is controlled 
by the militarists. The former rose from a strength 
of 127 representatives in the Diet to 205, while the latter 
fell from 242 to 174. The government of Premier Kei- 
suke Okada backed the Minseito party and this is given 
as much credit for the party’s success as popular revulsion 
against the rule of the militarists. The latter forced the 
party out of power in December, 1931, after the Japan- 
ese army had launched its Manchurian campaign and the 
Japanese people were inflamed with dreams of a vast and 
rich empire on the Asiatic mainland. The Minseito party 
had backed Japan’s participation in the League of Na- 
tions, had been conciliatory in its foreign relations and had 
sought to foster Chinese good-will toward Japan through 
peaceful measures. The Seiyukai party, kept in line in its 
subservience to the army’s high officers by the threats of 
a Fascist dictatorship which would disband the Diet, was 
by its docility actually an instrument of Fascist govern- 
ment. The Minseito campaigned on a program to “ex- 
terminate Fascist ideas” and urged that “constitutional 
government be established on a firm basis.” The national- 
istic attitude of the Okada government at the London 
naval conference, however, is cited as evidence indicating 
that the former liberalism of the Minseito party, in the 
matter of foreign affairs at least, has been altered by the 
fait accompli in Manchuria. 


Racially Speaking.—Reviewing “We Europeans” in 
the New York Herald Tribune Books, Professor H. S. 
Jennings summarizes a good deal of what science appears 
to know about racial origins and characteristics. He 
believes that mankind “developed” in early times from 
three to five primary “varieties,” each distinguished by 
“genes” “transmitted from parent to offspring according 
to a well-established scheme.” Today it is exceedingly 
doubtful whether any race anywhere is absolutely “pure.” 
In Europe “the genes of the white variety prevail,” and 
a number of “secondary varieties” have from time to time 
established themselves. But these are now hopelessly fused. 
“Every nation in Europe,” says Professor Jennings, “is an 
inextricable mixture of the genes of these secondary vari- 
eties. This is shown by the evidences of prehistoric 
migrations and mixtures, by historical records, and by the 
mixture of characteristics found in the present popula- 
tions.” On the other hand, it is true that one variety 
may be more marked in a given geographical region than it 
is in others. Thus the Nordic genes prevail in Scan- 
dinavia, while Southern Italy is hospitable to the Medi- 
terranean genes. But as a rule mixture predominates: “‘a 
population may well be prevailingly Nordic in color, Al- 
pine in head form, Mediterranean in stature.” Professor 
Jennings holds that the same conclusions must be reached 
by the student of the Jewish race. “The Jews are shown 
both by history and by anthropological evidence to be a 
much mixed group, carrying genes from diverse sources, 
and themselves differentiated into diverse groups in dif- 
ferent regions.”” It must merely be borne in mind that 
long-continued existence within the boundaries of a coun- 
try confers upon families a definite ethnic something, to 


be added to other cultural elements, and that “any inter- 
marrying group which keeps itself in isolation” may in 
time come to seem very different from its environment, 
In all this Professor Jennings is making a résumé of the 
views expressed in ““We Europeans,” but himself concurs, 
The subject is so important that a really first-class insti- 
tute for the study of race problems is immensely desirable, 


Poem for Our Lady.—A friend of the magazine A mer- 
ica who explains “I’ve always wanted to write an ex- 
quisite bit about Our Lady, but I’m inarticulate. Since 
I can’t do the thing myself, perhaps, vicariously, I could 
bring her a little honor,” has contributed $150 to be 
awarded the two best poems written in honor of Mary, 
the Mother of God, and handed in to Reverend Francis 
Talbot, S.J., literary editor of America. The contest is 
for any poet, Catholic and non-Catholic, in North Amer- 
ica. Each poet is allowed to offer three poems. They 
must not have been previously published and must not 
exceed fifty lines. The contest closes the last day of May 
and after that the judges will decide which one deserves 
the first prize of $100 and the second of $50. Father 
Talbot writes: “The purpose is solely that of energizing 
poets, major and minor, to write great poetry in honor of 
the Blessed Virgin. . . . Let only the poem be sincere, 
let it only be penetrating, let it only be understanding 
of her.” 


Chaldeans in Chicago.—At the request of Cardinal 
Mundelein Reverend Francis Thomay was recently sent 
from his home at Basrah, Iraq, to establish a church in 
Chicago for the followers of the Roman Catholic Chal- 
dean rite, several hundred of whom have taken refuge 
there because of persecutions in Persia and Mesopotamia. 
From his headquarters in the Illinois Club for Catholic 
Women at 111 East Pearson Street, Father Thomay has 
issued an appeal which includes a fascinating outline of 
the history of his people. Ancient Chaldea was the “site 
of the Garden of Eden, the scene of the Great Deluge 
and the cradle of civilization.” The tower of Babel and 
the birthplace of Abraham were within its confines. “As- 
syro-Chaldeans established the first empire in the world 
3,000 B. C. ... Baghdad, the capital of the new kingdom 
of Iraq and the seat of the Chaldean Catholic Patriarch, 
Joseph II, was once the city of Babylon and later the 
city of Haroun-el-Raschid. . . . Assyro-Chaldeans were 
the first Christians in the world believing in the Divinity 
of Our Lord Jesus Christ. Chaldean kings...were the 
three Wise Men....Upon their return to their own coun- 
try the three Chaldean kings were the first to propagate 
the faith in Jesus Christ.” Extensive missionary activities 
were carried on in the seventh and eighth centuries when 
Chaldeans numbered more than 80,000,000. “Their lan- 
guage was the Chaldeo-Aramaic, the native tongue of 
Christ, which is still used in their church services... . 
With their co-religionaires in Malabar, India, the Chris- 
tians (in Chaldea-Iraq) once millions strong have been 
reduced to about 750,000 by the successive onslaughts of 
the Medes and the Persians, the Mongols and Tartars, 
the Turks and’ Kurds, the Arabs and other tribes.” 
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Colonel Riggs——On February 23, Colonel E. Francis 
Riggs, brother of the Rev. ‘T’. Lawrason Riggs, was slain 
in Puerto Rico by two native assassins. The Colonel had 
been serving as head of the insular police on the island, 
and the assassins (who were themselves shot down later 
on by police) stated that their motive had been revenge 
for the death of four young “Nationals” near the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico last year. With that incident 
Colonel Riggs had no connection. He was driving home 
from Mass, with his prayer-book in his hand, when there 
was shooting. A few moments later he had been fatally 
wounded. Colonel Riggs was born in Washington forty- 
nine years ago. He was a Yale graduate and had also 
studied in Europe. During 1911, he entered the army ; and 
six years later, after the outbreak of the war, he served 
as commander of the 325th Artillery. Later he was in the 
government service on several important missions. In- 
duced by Senator Tydings to take command of the Puerto 
Rican constabulary, he devoted his best energies to the 
task. Ernest Gruening supplied the following comment, 
which we are glad to reprint: “Riggs was a gallant gen- 
tleman and a most efficient officer. He was beloved 
throughout the island and his loss is an irreparable tragedy 
for Puerto Rico.” To THE ComMMONWEAL he and his 
family have been devoted friends. 


Non-Catholic Religious Activities —“The Soul of 
George Washington” written by eighty-year-old Federal 
Judge Joseph Buffington of Philadelphia was published 
by Dorrance and Company, February 21. The result of 
twenty years of research, it is based on source material 
gathered “in a lawyer-like way.” Judge Buffington main- 
tains that despite the “evidence of George Washington’s 
personal deep-seated. spiritual character, with his depen- 
dence on prayer and Providence, with his appeals in his 
official papers to his countrymen for their prayers, fasting 
and worship of God, posterity has not distinctively recog- 
nized the fact that he was, par excellence, the Christian 
statesman of our country.” * * * A six-point manifesto 
denouncing the Nazi government for its treatment of 
Jews, non-Aryan Christians and “various Gentiles” was 
adopted at Toronto by representatives of the United 
Church of Canada and of the Anglican, Baptist, Friends, 
Presbyterian and Roman Catholic Churches. It called 
upon the United States to abandon its policy of isolation 
and upon Canada to welcome German refugees. The 
American Christian Committee for German Refugees, 
with headquarters at 287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City, are making a strong appeal for shoes and clothing 
for the 3,700 destitute German Christian refugees now 
living in France. * * * At the annual meeting of the In- 
ternational Council of Religious Education at Chicago it 
was announced that the young members of more than 
thirty religious denominations would be enrolled in classes 
this summer and fall to learn how to vote with more 
mtelligence and less emotion in the November elections. 


* * * * 


Catholic Social Center.—The cathedral city of Reims 
inaugurated in January a “Social Center” planned to 


group together a number of services and works conducted 
by Catholics which have previously been dispersed in vari- 
ous places or housed in the center of religious action, the 
old Maison des Cordeliers. A large building previously 
used by the army has been made over for the new purpose. 
Most of the ground floor will be used by the Christian 
trade unions, the interprofessional unions and women’s 
unions, for their offices and various cooperative projects. 
A large assembly room will open off the office of theFrench 
Federation of Christian Workers, which is the French 
Catholic A. F. of L. The Boy Scouts will also have an 
office on this floor. On the second floor the director of 
the Center will have his office and more of the unions. 
Most of the rooms will be occupied by purely local social 
organizations, such as mutual social insurance societies, 
an employment bureau, an office for legal advice and a 
secretarial school. On the third floor there are more study 
rooms, reserved chiefly for the free courses arranged by 
the women’s unions, and also ample accommodation for the 
Jeunesse Ouvriére Chrétienne, the Jeunesse Ouvriére 
Chrétienne Féminine, the French Federation of Profes- 
sions and various similar Catholic organizations, The top 
floor of the building is empty at present and will be oc- 
cupied as demands are made. The property has been given 
to the Cardinal Archbishop of Reims by the new organ- 
izing Social Secretariat. The director, the Abbé Frois- 
sard, and the president, M. Bayle, summed up the purpose 
of the organization as being to unite and serve, and to 
struggle with all their forces to remedy the disorders 
caused by the present social floods. 


Collective Action—A meeting of more than 20,000 
members of the well-organized International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union and affiliated. Dressmakers Union, 
was held in Madison Square Garden in New York and 
voted a peaceful settlement of a threatened strike which 
would have called out over 100,000 workers in New York 
and vicinity. Agreement had been reached with four em- 
ployer associations, the United Dress Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation dissenting at the time of writing. ‘Those agreeing 
were the Affiliated Dress Manufacturers Association, 
Popular Priced Dress Manufacturers Group representing 
jobbers, the National Association of Dress Manufacturers 
and the Interstate Dress Manufacturers Association. 
David Dubinsky, union leader, addressed his fol- 
lowers from a flower-banked prize-fight ring which 
without the flowers, has been the scene of many 
fights of international notoriety. The principal items 
of the new agreements were: first, a provision for 
limiting the number of contractors a jobber (or, so-called, 
middle man) may employ, a provision which is expected 
to reduce what the union claims was a system of cut- 
throat competition responsible for forcing down wages; 
second, a provision fixing upon jobbers the responsibility 
for wage and work standards; and third, one eliminating 
the employment of anyone under eighteen in the industry. 
The agreements were hailed by the union leaders as tri- 
umphs of industrial democracy, and the last-named pro- 
vision in particular was pointed to as a step in advance 
of anything the federal government has been able to do. 
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h Pha nd Mainly for Lovers 
a is the sort of tenuous comedy which English 
i@ audiences seem for some odd reason to like, and 
q Ruth Draper which is entirely dependent for its success on the light 
Fi T IS perhaps not without significance that two of the touch of its performers. “Mainly for Lovers” has prac- r 
fi very few really imaginative actresses of the American tically no plot at all. There are two sisters, one married 
; i theatre are strictly speaking not actresses at all. Miss ‘? 4 man whom she hasn’t seen for eight years, the other fi 
Cornelia Otis Skinner and Miss Ruth Draper are mono- ™ love with another an, with whom she is debating b 
a logists, a very dry and barren term to describe an art so whether to marry or to live with sie of wedlock. The cI 
it rich and varied as is theirs. It is unquestioned that these husband returns and makes friends with the other man, ‘ 


and the end finds him reunited to his wife and the other 
man about to marry the sister. The humor and dialog tt 
are trivial. Beautifully acted this might serve to pass 


two superlative artists began with an innate talent of a 
high order, but the fact that they seem so much more 


varied in their powers, so much more imaginative : ‘ od w 
and mature than all but one or two of the actresses of the  #Way the evening, but in N -_ York only the inimitable a 
legitimate stage, does not mean that other actresses, given Leo G. Carroll as the unmarr ied man, and Dorothy Gish re 
the opportunity, might not rise to equal heights. The  ** the wife, play with sufficient lightness of touch. Arthur 

trouble is that the American theatre does not afford this | Margetson is good looking and easy as the husband, but ‘ 
Sppottetity, for naturalietic dramas, superficial comedies, little more, and Rachel Hartzell lacks variety as the sister, E 
and farces give their players no chance to spread their But Mr. Carroll's dry humor and dead pan fac €, and th 
ilinei ets are almost always also cast to type; Miss Gish’s charm do partially atone for the slightness th 
with rare exceptions an ingénue must look off the stage of Philip Johnson's play , and for its lack of sparkling of 
like an ingénue, an old woman must be an old woman. lines. (At the Forty-eighth Street Theatre. ) ta 


As a corollary there is no premium put on imagination GRENVILLE VERNON. re 


or virtuosity, in fact quite the reverse. In plays of every- 
day life this system has its merits. When nothing dis- 
tinguished or poetic is required, when photographic veri- 


Trail of the Lonesome Pine | 
HE MOTION picture in its move toward the art 


similitude is the be all and end all, the average of Amer- of natural coloring experimentally took John Fox, : 
ican acting is second to none; but when the actress is Jt-’s gripping and oft-told tale of the Blue Ridge E 
required to soar, her wings have never been given the Mountains to establish the relation between color and fu 
chance to sprout or, if they have, are so weak from non- melodrama in the great outdoors. And, holding in mind ‘a 
use that they rarely lift their owner from the ground. _ the mistake of the all-colored “Becky Sharp” of last year, St 
But the monologist, dependent on no one but herself, is able when the drama served as an adjunct to the pigmentation he 

to gain variety by playing any part her imagination fires her rather than inversely, the producers astutely planned and 
to play, is able to spread and strengthen her wings. So effectively executed pictorial enchantment for the action, ; 
we have such artists as Miss Skinner and Miss Draper. _ using color as an embellishment. The result is soothing and 0 
Miss Draper’s recitals this year have been perhaps the ie in 
most successful of her career. Always a magnificent tech- The family feud is still pretty much dominant through- pI 
f nician, her art has deepened and matured, while its vari- °U characters represented P rincipally by the accomplished fr 
: ety is as extraordinary as ever. As the frivolous débutante Henry Fonda and Sy via Sidney eventually bring peace to th 
' of “A Quiet Morning in Bed,” as the acidulous New the hills after a series of incidents in the old manner of | i 
Englander of “On a Porch in a Main Coast Village,” as’ throbbing mountain-folk melodrama. There is real at- ‘ 
the French peasant woman of “Vive la France!” as the mosphere of the Kentucky hillbillies, with all of their ‘, 
/ Private Secretary, the bored Wife, and the Woman Who brooding ignorance and implacable hatred, rekeyed to the ci 
4 of Women aod Mr, Clifford.” 2s modern pitch of today from the quieter tempo of the time 
) : the twittering English spinster, the Italian beggar woman, of its first claim to fame, stay back yonder 7 1915. : de 
cn i the Midwestern tourist, the German Frau, and the final Technically, Technicolor in the form in which it now is pa 
ee Mater Dolorosa of “In a Church in Italy,” she runs the presented comes pretty close to long-sought perfection, ou 

| gamut of the emotions, presenting in a short two hours a making of the Fox saga a far better motion picture than 
veritable tabloid comédie humaine. It would be useless to it would be without the exquisite shadings of the blues a 
compare Miss Draper’s art with that of Miss Skinner, and greens and golden browns of the majestic mountains, T 
and yet the comparison is inevitable. Both are artists of | forests and lakes in the hills. As entertainment the produc- | 
the very highest quality; whether Miss Draper could do __ tion is satisfying drama. (Generally released March 13.) T 
historical costume impersonations as supremely as Miss ‘ a 
Skinner is perhaps doubtful, but in the more intimate Klondike Annie V 
and homely manifestations of human character she is in- N MAE WEST'S new picture the Production Code + 
imitable, admirable as is Miss Skinner, too, in these. All Sapolio missed a spot or two. Mae West still is the 
we can say is that happy is the stage to have at the same _arch-exponent of the hurly burly, the double entendre and er 
period two such splendid creative artists. They make the questionable-in-taste, though talking and acting limit- ‘is 
most of our artists seem limited and even pallid. (At the edly. (Generally released February 26.) “i 

Booth Theatre. ) James P. CUNNINGHAM. 
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Communications 


THE INFORMER IN RETROSPECT 
Chicago, III. 
O the Editor: Any patriotic Irishman is naturally 
bewildered by the recent decision of the New York 
film critics, in unanimously voting “The Informer” the 
best 1935 film. Such a production plainly reflects dis- 
credit and mistrust on Irish character. Selection depends 
on judgment. ‘True judgment can be ascertained only by 
an objective consideration of all the facts involved. If 
these critics were unaware of the historical setting and 
were only concerned with the technique of the drama, such 
a conviction can be disregarded. In the true light of 
reason, however, misleading factors cannot be overlooked. 


This film had its origin in the Black and Tan period, 
which was indeed critical in the history of Ireland. Dail 
Eireann had officially proclaimed an Irish Republic. As 
the English government feared the popularity with which 
the republic was commonly accepted, this so-called army 
of Black and Tans was sent over, professedly, “to main- 
tain peace among the much disturbed race.” These new 
recruits on their first landing could not all be supplied 
with uniforms, and were often dressed partly in dark 
clothes, partly in khaki. In consequence they were com- 
monly nicknamed “the Black and Tans.” Current opinion 
had it that they were recruited in large numbers from the 
English jails. Whether or not this was true, they took 
full advantage of the license accorded them. The follow- 
ing excerpt from the Irish Bishops’ Pastoral, issued at 
St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth, on October 20, 1920, 
bears testimony: 


“Tt is not easy to uphold the law of God and secure its 
observance when oppression is rampant in the country. 
On a scale truly appailing have to be reckoned: countless 
indiscriminate raids and arrests in the darkness of night; 
prolonged imprisonments without trial; savage sentences 
from tribunals that command and deserve no confidence ; 
the burning of houses, town halls, factories, creameries 
and crops; the destruction of industries to pave the way 
for want and famine, by men maddened with plundered 
drink and bent on loot; the flogging and massacre of 
civilians—all perpetrated by the forces of the crown, who 
have established a reign of frightfulness, which for mur- 
dering the innocent and destroying their property has a 
parallel only in the horrors of Turkish atrocities or in the 
outrages of the Red Army of Russia.” 


Among those atrocities might be mentioned the ruth- 
less destruction of the city of Cork in December, 1920. 
The declaration of the Irish Chief Secretary that the fire 
was accidental was ridiculed by even the English press. 
The murder of Lord Mayor Thomas Curtin was passed 
over with an air of indifference by the English authorities. 
When an aged parish priest (Canon Magner) was tor- 
tured and murdered in broad daylight, the officer in charge 
was pronounced “insane” and transferred to another dis- 
trict. For the most part the English government denied 
either that such crimes were taking place or that the new 
recruits were responsible for them. 


The Irish Republican Army retaliated. Such extreme 
provocation naturally led to many unjustifiable reprisals. 
The consequence was that the English officers in charge 
of the Black and Tan army offered substantial sums of 
money (not a small sum of £20) for authentic informa- 
tion concerning the whereabouts of any of the leaders of 
the I.R.A. Handbills were distributed and even placed 
at the doorsteps of country homes advising “Informers” 
of their lucrative gain and at the same time of guaranteed 
protection by the crown for such information. Then it 
was that the word “Informer” became known to the 
simple-minded Irish peasantry in its full significance. 
To any patriotic Irishman the word was more horrifying 
than the old phrase—“the Curse of Cromwell.” The 
Royal Irish Constabulary, who were still the official police 
force, endeavored to make apologies to the populace for 
such offensive action, placing the guilt on the undisci- 
plined army of the crown. Undiplomatic action of this 
nature simply increased national feeling against England. 
Moreover, the populace was exceedingly aggrayated at 
the manner in which Irish prisoners were treated. De- 
prived of sleeping quarters and fed for the most part on 
bread and water and apples, they were reduced to the 
extremity of suffering. No clergyman, particularly. a 
priest, was permitted to visit their detention camps. 

In such a state of disorder and cruelty, it is well nigh 
impossible to conceive how any Irishman would betray 
his brother for the paltry sum of £20. Rather would he 
die like Lord Mayor Terence MacSweeney or young 
Kevin Barry, another holocaust to the cause of Irish 
freedom. Yet Liam O'Flaherty and John Ford, “the 
man behind “The Informer,’ ” would lead us to believe 
that this was not an uncommon occurrence. 


The situation grows more grotesque when the Informer 
is attracted by an advertisement — “Ten Pounds to 
America.” At this particular period it was practically 
impossible to obtain a passport. Even American citizens 
found difficulty in procuring a visa. Again, it is highly 
improbable that any ocean line would offer a passage at 
this time for such a small amount. Above all, that an 
Irishman was interested in coming to America, when 
even the grammar school child was singing “The Soldiers 
Song” and every possible outdoor advertising space was 
painted or tarred with the words, “Up De Valera—Down 
with the Black and Tans,” creates a picture not only 
ludicrous in the mind of any impartial Irish historian, 
but indeed offensive to the sincere patriotism of the Irish 
race and in particular, the I. R. A. 

Likewise false is the Republican court where the 
Informer is brought to trial. During the Black and Tan 
era, the Republican courts did not function. The officers 
and soldiers alike were either engaged in active service 
or “on the run.” Orders were sent out from various 
headquarters and obeyed without question. More ag- 
gravating still is the jumbled recital of the rosary in 
Gaelic at the wake of the martyred hero, Frankie 
McPhillips. Any Gaelic scholar knows that the Gaelic 
recital of the rosary is done in a very clear distinct voice, 
with proper emphasis on the broad-sounding vowels, one 
of the distinctive qualities of the language. 
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With regard to the morality of the picture the report 
of the Legion of Decency for the week of May 17, 1935, 
demands worthy attention: “Nothing more offensive to 
common decency or more insulting to all the time-honored 
traditions of Celtic womanhood ever came to a moving 
picture screen. This Class ‘C’ Picture presents the 
nauseating spectacle of a drunken, beastily and utterly 
unprincipled Informer, enmeshed in an affair with a 
Dublin woman of the streets, revelling in a brothel Liam 
O'Flaherty conspicuously places in Ireland’s capital city 
—capital city of a country, whose most bitter enemies 
have ever, at least, respected the traditional unsullied 
purity of its daughters. Surely to permit so amazingly 
offensive a picture as “The Informer’ to take up its abode 
without the raising of protest the most challenging, were a 
crime against every truth and traditions the most sacred 
and undeniable.” 

The daily press however took the opposite view and 
regarded it as one of the most celebrated productions of 
the present century. The picture received rather extensive 
publicity in every town and city in which it appeared. 
Writing in the New York Times, Sunday, January 5, 
1936, Douglas W. Churchill aptly summarizes the atti- 
tude of the press, when he states: “As for ‘the Informer’ 
Hollywood didn’t even know we made it. The news- 
paper boys around the country pounded away on it and 
started the public going to see it. They’re the ones who 
made it a financial success.” 

In retrospect, if this is the only tribute that the Ameri- 
can press or motion picture industry can pay to Irish 
patriotism, then the words of Saint Stephen are surely 
appropriate: “Ne statuas illis hoc peccatum.” 

Rev. E. Ovtver Boye. 


GOD IS A HEALTHY INTEREST 
Louisville, Ky. 
O the Editor: Keeping up with the times, a state- 
ment of modern belief in the Chicago Sunday 
Tribune is of much interest. 

As quoted, Mr. Philip Kinsley, writing in that paper, 
says: “Scientists have a disciplined method of thinking 
and they have rendered futile and illogical all the old 
personifications of God which regard Him as a separate 
Being controlling the universe which He created in 
seven days.” 

The Louisville Record comments: “It is not to the 
point whether Mr. Kinsley actually believes his state- 
ment; he may be more intelligent; the point is some who 
read it may accept it as measurably true, and that is 
unfortunate. Barnum bunkum is bad enough, but this 
so-called scientific bunkum is the worst of all.” 

A member of the intelligentsia recently protested against 
the idea of God as “it would introduce an imponderable 
factor into human affairs”’—as though everything were 
known. 

“T have always believed,” said Marshal Foch, “that the 
imponderables were in the hand of God.” Let us trust 
that the Deity is beneficent. F 

It may be noted that statistics aver there are 70,000,000 


in the United States who have no affiliation with any 
church, and a recent canvass showed that many school 
children in our much-educated land do not even know 
the Lord’s Prayer. 


How can we best convey an idea of God? Or, let us 
say, what is the listener’s idea of God, when we speak of 
Him? And what of those who are thought to have no 
concern with the Creator or even an actual purpose for 
good, that deny interest in Him? 


The fact of another power, an immeasurable power, is 
and has been the belief and happiness of most of man- 
kind. If there are those who resist or deny such an idea, 
it may be only because of personal distrust of others— 
that is where the power of human beings (parents, for 
instance) is dangerous. 

An AMERICAN. 


DOWNING STREET AND MUSSOLINI 
New York, N. Y. 


O the Editor: The second sentence of an article en- 
titled “Downing Street and Mussolini,” signed by 
Pierre Crabités, in your issue of February 7, reads: “I am 
convinced that it [the press] has not grasped the true 
meaning of Sir Robert Vansittart’s retirement.” The 
author then proceeds in the course of his long article to 
explain the significance attaching to this “retirement.” 
But surely it is Judge Crabités rather than the press 
that failed to grasp its meaning,” for it never occurred. 
In the February Foreign Office list, which reached this 
Library today, the Permanent Under-Secretary of State 
is still Sir Robert Vansittart. 
Rospert WILBERFORCE, 
Director, British Library of Information. 


San Jose, Calif. 
O the Editor: As a reader of THE CoMMONWEAL, 
like many others, I take the liberty to express my 
impression of the article, “Downing Street and Musso- 
lini,” in your issue of February 7, 1936. 


Any more such articles appearing in further issues will 
do much to hurt Catholic Action, through the press, by 
misconstruing and upholding the doings of England, 
through the League of Nations—a country whose history 
is an open book—and by ridiculing and condemning as a 
one-man action “the most Catholic country and nation” 
in the world today, fighting a half-civilized people to 
justify a right cause and sustained by court, Church and 
nation. Where do you find another like it? She is not 
waiting, as the writer expresses it, to have “peace served 
upon a silver platter...by an English butler in livery, 
accompanied by an Ethiopian prince in chains,” but pre- 
fers “to sit on a keg of dynamite” and fight to victory’s 
end, with her valiant armies, to uphold the honor and 
human rights of the Italians, so long abused. 


Not peace at any cost, but peace and honor, for the well- 
being of the world at large. We make of a colonial ques- 
tion, through pride and selfishness, a supposed European 
entanglement. 

H. pe S. 
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Books 
A New Meredith 


The Last Puritan, by George Santayana. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.75. 

EORGE SANTAYANA, elaborating the bleakness 

of a puritan, his proud knowledge of how he should 
walk and tortured insistence upon a single angelic compre- 
hension of purpose, diagnoses his frustrated integrity in a 
novel, which, in the very manner of its telling, denies his 
suicidal pilgrimage. “The Last Puritan” is an intellectual 
novel, overlooking naturalism with no hesitation and not 
losing its own realism by that deliberate and somewhat 
contemptuous rejection. As a baby of one, Oliver Alden 
thinks in the immensely suave and debilitatingly sophis- 
ticated terms of the philosopher of seventy-two. Later 
on Oliver attempts to marry girls of frankly two-dimen- 
sional character, whose existence is for the story and for 
the ideas they focus. Oliver himself, the unity of the 
philosophic and literary “memoir in the form of a novel,” 
has the dual réle of a person and of an abstracted genus. 

The book has a simplified and traditional framework 
which eliminates interference with its moral theme. It 
is the biography of a New England hero, with character- 
izations of his half-uncle, father and mother, tracing his 
birth and education and showing the people and environ- 
ment he meets, and stopping at his early but not prema- 
ture death. Personal problems of the protagonist are con- 
centrated by giving him much more than normal powers. 
He has the most aristocratic Mayflower ancestry, a hand- 
some and athletic body, an intelligence which works 
beautifully, any education he wants, and millions of dol- 
lars. The people he meets mostly divide into several re- 
markable groups: those of the puritan tradition throw- 
ing light on Oliver’s character by comparison of their 
variations, those of the Catholic and of the heathen tra- 
ditions who enlighten by contrast, a German governess 
with her romanticism and worship of Goethe, and finally, 
the most enigmatic people, the rather inarticulate Vicar 
of Iffey and the author, who seem to feel that they have 
in some subtle and esoteric way, blended materialism and 
Catholicism. George Santayana’s descriptions of these 
types and people and the places they have made—Har- 
vard, Grammercy Square, London, Oxford, Great Falls, 
Boston—beautifully written and with a rare humor, give 
richness to the book which is its first charm and interest. 
This is the “memoir” part, and probably the explanation 
of how a man in his seventies can branch out into a new 
field of art and produce so remarkably successful a first 
effort. Although it is really not completely identified with 
the intellectual exposition, it is a “parable” so pleasing in 
itself and so well integrated, that the whole thing is a 
novel. 

Just what this environment and ancestry is supposed 
to have done for Oliver Alden is debatable. It gave him 
his manner of meeting problems with an absolute sense 
of duty. He would act only because he thought it was 
right to act that way. His forebears—although none in 
this book, not even the incredible uncle, Nathaniel—un- 
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NEXT “WEEK 


NIETZSCHE AND THE CRISIS, by 
Thomas A. O’Hara, which was scheduled 
for this issue, has been reserved for next 
week. Nietzsche hated Christianity and 
opposed to it the famous ideal of the pagan 
superman because, according to this analy- 
sis, he completely misconceived Christian- 
ity. Christian charity is not a slave men- 
tality; Christian culture is no opponent of 
true humanism; and Christianity is the 
direct opposite to the denial of life which 
Nietzsche labeled it... RHODE ISLAND 
AND LIBERTY, by Stuart D. Goulding, 
defends Roger Williams and the colony of 
Rhode Island against the charge of religious 
bigotry. Mr. Goulding regrets that the 
idea is repeatedly set forth by careless 
Catholic writers that religious liberty 
started in Rhode Island only in 1783. He 
proves by clear and interesting citations 
that religious toleration existed around 
Narragansett Bay all through the exactly 
three hundred years since Williams first 
settled there. .. . In HELPING THE 
PRESS, Frances Boardman, a non-Catho- 
lic newspaper critic and reporter who has 
reported Catholic news in St. Paul since 
the death of Archbishop Ireland, gives sug- 
gestions for improving and increasing the 
Catholic news in regular daily papers. 
Miss Boardman believes Catholic publicity 
matter stresses things that are common to 
innumerable institutions, “but it is strangely 
seldom that emphasis is laid upon the dis- 
tinctive side of the picture.” . . . Kenneth 
Ryan attempts in THE GREGORIAN 
ESTHETIC to point out the essential dif- 
ference between Gregorian plainchant and 
modern music. It is a penetrating tech- 
nical, historical and artistic examination, 
and supports the conclusion that Gregorian 
art “demands the exercise of the intellect 
as well as the emotions and thus remains 
capable of expressing the highest knowl- 
edge of man.” 


derstood exactly why it was right to do something and 
they felt the duty to do it. Oliver sought to know what 
is absolutely right so that he could do his duty, and he 
always denied the possibility of such knowledge, but he 
maintained the belief that nevertheless he must act only 
by duty, as if he had such knowledge. “He convinced 
himself, on puritan grounds, that it is wrong to be a 
puritan...And he remained a puritan notwithstanding.” 
Mr. Santayana also says that he is “not content to under- 
stand but wishes to govern.” I don’t know what this 
means, unless, perhaps, that Oliver was supposed to have 
understood quite correctly, according to the author’s be- 
lief, a lack of unity and order and moral purpose in the 
universe which nevertheless permits life, but to have 
refused to adjust himself to this theoretic idea and to have 
wished, rather, to impose a monomial moral system over 
chaos. 

The effect of environment in raising these moral scru- 
ples divides people clearly into two camps. It seems to 
me absurd to say that Oliver went along frustrated by 
the wealth, leisure and codes of propriety prevalent in his 
dominating and colorful class. He could choose anything 
he wanted and he followed the crowd very consciously 
simply because he didn’t see any reason not to. He wanted 
to know why do anything at all, not simply this or that. 
Those who claim this to be a problem of degeneracy aris- 
ing only in a bad environment (mostly economic) seem to 
hide from reality. It would seem more probable that re- 
leasing the individual means releasing him to face this 
problem and do something about it. 

George Santayana certainly never implies that Oliver 
was a failure because he desired metaphysics. Apparently 
he was a failure either because he would not attune his 
nature to his metaphysics or because his method of seeking 
truth, derived from puritanism, was so inadequate that 
he couldn’t find it. The novel annoyingly seems to sup- 
port both these alternatives. This brings the mixture of 
heathenism and Catholicism. If the author were not so 
very eminently urbane and sophisticated, and if we were 
allowed somewhat more of those thoughts and feelings 
which he fears the world might not overhear without in- 
discretion, the expansive and splendid portrait of the hero 
and his place would have more satisfying vitality. Oliver 
is said to have “demanded some absolute and special sanc- 
tion for his natural preferences: as if any other sanction 
were needed for iove, or were possible, except love itself. 
Love, without that impossible absolute rightness, seemed 
to him a bewitchment. All life, unless you share it, is 
evidently a bewitchment, a groundless circling and circ- 
ling about some arbitrary perfection, some arbitrary dream 
of happiness, which there is no antecedent reason for pur- 
suing, and no likelihood of attaining. Not having the key 
to this secret-—the open secret of natural life—his reflec- 
tion came to a stand.” One is made actively conscious 
that the book, at some point, comes to a stand because 
Mr. Santayana, almost it seems out of unnatural reticence, 
does not show what is commonly felt to be natural life 
except with an obliqueness and subtlety somewhat too 
wise to make one feel the secret is opening. 

Puitiep BURNHAM. 
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The Campus Idol 


College Men, Their Making and Unmaking, by Dom 
Proface. New York: P. J. Kenedy and Sons. $2.00. 
HIS is probably the most superior work of its kind 
that has been published in its field (and their name 
is legion), and moreover it has the added value of being 
anonymous, so that you enter upon its reading and upon 
its critique without any prejudice for or against the author 
or his product. No name challenges or excites to under- 
standing. Its merits plead for recognition or its deficien- 
cies invite arraignment. In the introduction the author 
gives the following reason for writing: 

“To mystify the generation which precedes it, seems 
ever to be the prerogative of college students. We, who 
through unwilled circumstance are the elders of youth, 
incline to look with tolerant pity upon its fierce idealism, 
its boundless energy, its unquenchable enthusiasm, the 
while ~ve attempt to stifle in our own hearts the hunger 
which impels us to imagine ourselves forever young. 

“This book is written not to be a preachment to young 
people, but to cause them to think. If here and there it 
impels a student to indulge in healthy self-criticism, to 
analyze the conflicts of college life more accurately, to 
laugh a bit more easily, and to love a bit more wisely, the 
effort in writing it will have been amply repaid.” 

To maintain the standard of power here set through- 
out the book is perhaps asking too much of anyone. I 
question that Dom Proface harbors any ambition to write 
a classic. It is his hope that he may help someone today. 
And to win the college student as your audience you must 
talk his language. This he has eminently done, with no 
striving for artistic loveliness and synchronous stylism. 
He has said the things that many of us have thought and 
wanted to say but never had the leisure or the ability to 
set down. Granted that they are ordinary to those of 
us who deal with youth as our portion, they will be start- 
ling no doubt to the thousands who should have known 
them and might never otherwise have learned. 

I am sure that many parents will hesitate to send their 
sons to college when they have read this volume. I am 
sure that many others will seriously consider the recall of 
those already matriculated and I am certain that many 
Catholic parents will be shocked, not scandalized, to know 
that “such deeds are done in Rome” because, unless my 
powers of discernment are very faulty, this Dom is a Cath- 
olic and speaks of a Catholic college. I feel assured that 
he is a “Dominie” not because of anything that appears 
in the work except that the writer has been at such pains 
to conceal himseif that he has revealed himself. It has 
been particularly difficult because his personality is ex- 
ceptionally vivid and virile. Perhaps his own explanation 
should be here appended. 

“Without exaggerated humility I admit that in my 
long association with youth I have probably made every 
mistake of which a student adviser is capable. But I have 
never betrayed a student confidence. For that reason I 
have chosen to publish this work under a pen name, 
thereby exposing neither college nor student to the em- 
barrassment of publicity.” 


“THE PHYSICIAN 
WHO SINGS 


was for the Schoolmen the stock-in-trade example of 
an Accident. A first-rate physician who can also feel 
and think and write is perhaps yet more of a rarity. 
Halliday Sutherland’s LAWS OF LIFE ($2.50) is 
stocked with the authoritative information we me 
from so eminent a specialist, and the wit and wisdom 
of the author of The Arches of the Years. The book 
is little concerned with the explicity of Christian 
ethics. But it does suggest their inherent reasonable- 
ness and conformity with the facts and laws of life. 
It is, moreover, a book which should convince w 
bare moral and religious appeal fails. And it should 
be read especially by the clergy, whose moral exhorta- 
tions and arguments are tco often ineffectual for their 
seeming remoteness from the facts of life and the 
feelings and experience of men.”—B. 


THE REVEREND IGNATIUS W. COX, SJ.: “This 
book is an armory of scientific weapons for those who 
have the will and the courage, the energy and the per- 
severance to fight against false modern trends in mat- 
ters of sex and marriage in order to hasten the return 
of the prodigal modern mind to essential truth and 


sanity. 


THE REVEREND JAMES M. GILLIS: “Sutherland 
is first and last the scientist; it is his method to find 
the fact and declare it, regardless of ancient supersti- 
tions or modern ‘though trends.’ He asks no help from 
tradition or authority, ecclesiastical or other. He treats 
of such vital problems as love, marriage, heredity, 
methods of contraception, sterilization, over-population, 
Malthusianism, temperance and intemperance; and 
although each and all of these are questions that lend 
themselves to oratory and even to hysteria, he is mod- 
erate, cautious, reasonable, but the effect on the reader 
is not the less terrific.” 


* 


DR. JAMES J. WALSH: “I know of no book that I 
can so cheerfully recommend as stating Catholic opin- 
ion on these subjects as Dr. Sutherland’s.” 


* * * 


THE REVEREND J. T. TOOMEY: “Although con- 
scious that the ultimate defense of the moralities 
must be made upon the walls of the citadel of Chris- 
tian principle, the author directs his offensive against 
the moral heresies of our day from a vantage point 
that is not immediately ethical. The argument ‘ad 
hominem’ is an excellent approach to these problems, 
which have become so difficult not because of the in- 
adequacy of Christian ethics but because of the wide- 
spread substitution nowadays of expedience for defin- 
ite principles. It is Dr. Sutherland’s chief weapon, as 
he hews his way to the formulation of his thesis. This 
is a good book for the Study Circle and the Parish 
Library.” (From the Dunwoodian) 


* 


The above comments are about LAWS OF LIFE 


by HALLIDAY SUTHERLAND ($2.50), just 
published by 


SHEED & WARD 


63 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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St. Elizabeth 


A Catholic College for Women, on the approved 
list of the Association of American Universities. 
Campus of 400 acres. Modern residence halls. Reg- 
ular arts courses, pre-medical, secretarial, teacher- 
training, music, home economics, science. Degrees— 
B.A, and BS. in Home Economics. 


For catalogue, address the Dean 
Convent Station, New Jersey 


’ 
Coiling 


is an illustrated booklet of interest to parents 
who are planning to give their boys the 
scholastic and cultural advantages of a leading 
New England preparatory school, and who 
are concerned about bringing them up in the 
Catholic Faith. A copy will be mailed upon 
request. Address: Dr. Nelson Hume, Head- | 
master, Canterbury School, New Milford, Conn. 


make a rare and precious combination. Yet when we 
do find them joined the effect is charming. Even of 
Christmas cards this reflection holds true. If they 
are religious they are thus far appropriate. But if 
they are likewise beautiful they are admirable. Ho- 
race expressed a similar thought when he said: 


Omne tulit punctum qui miscutt 


utile dulct 


This is by way of introducing the beautiful and appropriate 
Ohristmas cards which are now being disposed of for the bene- 
fit of the Oatholic Medical Mission rd’s work in relieving 
the miseries of the sick poor. 

When you see them you will exclaim, as so = 4 others 
have done, ‘‘They are beautiful—and they are full of the 
right Christmas spirit.’’ For almost all of them are repro- 
ductions of great masterpieces, and in many-color printing. 
Raphael, Correggio, Botticelli, Carlo Dolce, are surely names 
to charm! 

Send your address with one dollar and we shall mail you 4 
sample set. Then you can secure as many more as you wish 
until our allotment is exhausted. 

By using them you will both spread the spirit of Christmas, 
and aid a work of world-wide efficacy both for bodies and 
souls. Address 


The Catholic Medical Mission Board 
8 and 10 West 17th Street, New York, N. Y. 


The book will be of incalculable worth not only to 
college men but to the parents of college students, actual 
or prospective, to the high school boy or girl contemplat- 
ing college and to all class advisers and administrative 
officials of colleges and secondary schools. 


There are two things that I consider subject to criti- 
cism. Too little emphasis is placed upon the mental 
quirks of the student. The chapter, “Unqueering the 
Queer,” is hardly sufficient. A long experience has taught 
me that few things are as they seem and no student is an 
isolate and no deed of his is without ancestry. I could 
wish in this such help as Dom Proface may give, peering 
behind the mist and finding the true answers. 

The other item is the fact that religion plays such a 
minor role. Probably because the author has chosen to 
conceal his identity and that of his institution, he has 
wrapped himself in such a veil as to conceal even his creed, 
I can understand that this might win a larger audience 
but it leaves the major problem of our Catholic college 
untouched. You can raise standards of scholarship by fac- 
ulty action. You can improve social conditions and gen- 
eral morale by student action and cooperation, but the 
religious life of a college and its student body is so much 
a thing of the supernatural that no mere legislation can 
effect it or even much affect it. An entire chapter is 
given over to God, but I could have wished the book 
had been. ... 

I had reached this point in my review when an associ- 
ate of mine, one of the faculty, asked my opinion of 
’s book. I answered that I had not read it. 
“T thought,” he rejoined, “you might have because I found 
it on your desk.” Imagine my confusion. It was “Col- 
lege Men” by Dom Proface and the author’s identity 
was revealed. 

I stand fast by all that I have said. I believe this is 
a good book and a great one, for it lights the way to make 
life better. 


T. Ditton. 


Buenos Aires Summary 

XXXII Congreso Eucaristico Internacional; pub- 
lished by the Executive Committee, Buenos Aires. Two 
volumes. 

N THE Preface of this work the committee claims 

that the Thirty-second International Eucharistic Con- 
gress held at Buenos Aires in October, 1935, was the 
greatest Eucharistic Congress that has been held up to 
this time. The evidence for that is contained in these 
two volumes and is ample. 

The volumes contain the addresses that were delivered 
at the general sessions as well as the papers read at the 
various sectional meetings in more than a dozen languages. 
At the end of the second volume there are papers printed 
in Syriac which add a special note of universality, true 
Catholicity, to this part of the Proceedings. One of 
the section meetings was held in Syro-Chaldee, the lan- 
guage which Our Lord and His Mother used in family 
life. The keynote of the Congress repeated over and over 
again in many languages and in many ways was the 
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words of Christ, “Do this in commemoration of Me.” 
Paper after paper as well as address after address empha- 
sized Christ’s own words, “This is My Body, This is My 
Blood.” What everyone brought out particularly in his 
contribution to the Congress was that the Eucharist rep- 
resents the highest act of faith in Christ and His mission 
that can be performed. 

Among the excellent illustrations are portraits of all 
those who took any outstanding part in the Congress. They 
will provide for future generations striking testimony to 
the intelligence and the culture of the organizers of the 
Congress who devoted so much time to making a success 
of it, and who had the reward of seeing that that time 
was not spent in vain. Very probably the most interest- 
ing feature in this work for the people of North America 
will consist of the very large and prominent part which 
the political officials of the great republic of the Argentine 
took in the Congress, from the President down through 
the army and navy. 

Altogether these volumes chronicle supreme tributes in 
the modern time to that Transubstantiation which used 
to be in the minds of so many outside the Church the 
principal stumbling block to the acceptance of Catholicity. 
The worship of the Host was looked upon by them as a 
veritable idolatry. This tribute of devotion and love 
came from men of thoroughly practical intelligence who 
had succeeded in building up a great city, one of the half- 
dozen greatest cities of the world, the capital of a republic 
that promises to become one of the great states of 
modern times. 

James J. WALSH. 


The Gentleman 


Gentlefolk in the Making, by John E. Mason. Phila- 
delphia: The University of Pennsylvania Press. $4.00. 


HIS handsomely made volume reviews the literature 

of polite conduct published in England from “The 
Governour” of Sir Thomas Elyot (1531) to Chester- 
field’s Letters (1738-1770); and the introductory and 
concluding chapters give a rapid survey of similar writ- 
ings from very ancient to recent times. ‘The subject- 
matter of the books examined ranges from formal philoso- 
phies of behavior to practical hints on good manners. 
The treatises are addressed to all sorts of people, from 
future kings to “The Compleat Servant Maid.” 


The present volume is primarily a work of research, 
and as such is extremely detailed, thoroughly documented, 
and unavoidably repetitious. But the book is interesting 
in other ways than as a critical catalog of courtesy litera- 
ture. It shows that the mirror of manners reflects the 
deeper currents of cultural change, in the different atti- 
tudes prescribed, for instance, by Humanism, Puritanism, 
the Restoration and the Enlightenment. It likewise 
affords an opportunity to make comparisons—many of 
them amusing—between older and more elaborate codes 
of polite living and our own standards; and to see our- 
selves as these people of the past would see us, by looking 
in their mirrors. 

WILLIAM GRANGER RYAN. 


—— LONGMANS 
BOOKS FOR 
LENTEN READING 


A PRIMER OF PRAYER. By Rev. Joseph 
McSorley of the Paulist fathers. $1.25 


HEAVEN AN ANTHOLOGY. Compiled by 
a Religious of the Sacred Heart. $2.00 


MARRIED SAINTS. By Father Selden Delany. 


$2.00 
SAINT FRANCIS OF ASSISI. By Johannes 


Jorgensen. Reissued and reduced in price. 
Illustrated. $2.50 


A YEAR'S THOUGHTS. By Father William 
Doyle. $1.35 


VITA CHRISTI. By Mother St. Paul. In three 
parts, Each $2.00 


For Sale at All Catholic Book Stores 


LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY 
New York -:- Toronto 


A CATHOLIC 
COLLEGE 
EDUCATION? 


Get it at a Grade A college 
fully accredited by the As- 
sociation of American Uni- 
versities. 


College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 


Twenty Miles from New York City 
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“Eellege of Notre Dame of Maryland 
Charles Street Avenuc, Baltimore, Md. 
A Oatholic Institution for the Higher Education of Women 
Apictog with the Catholic University of America 
by ity of the State of New Rs and 
d ~~? Board of Education. Accredited by the 
of Secondary Schools of the Milde States onl 
Maryland. Member of the America Council of Education. 
ghee of Bachelor of Arts. Address 


DAME PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
ond Day Pupils Address Secretary 


ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont, Pa. 
Confusted Religious of the Society of the Holy Child Jesus. 
A lege mC, Catholic Women. Incorporated under the laws of 
the State of Pennsylvania with power to confer Dapsess in Arts, 
Sciences and Letters. Junior year ab: For t and non- 
resident students. Situated eleven miles from reiindel hia on 
the Main Line of the P. R. R. Address Registrar 


ACADEMY OF ST. JOSEPH 


IN-THE-PINES 
BRENTWOOD, LONG ISLAND 
Boarding School Young Ladies 
(Preparatory Collegiate) with State 


Complete Courses im Art, Vocal and lus 
UNDS, LARGE OAMPUS, ATHLETIOS 


ADDRESS: MOTHER SUPERIOR 


COLLEGE OF SAINT TEBESA 
, WINONA, MINNESOTA 
pet the Higher Education ef Catholic Women 


de membership in the North Central 
Conf degrees of Bachelor of Arts, B of 8 , and 
Science in Nursing. Trains High School _ 
trains Vocational its. 


Attendance Exclusively Collegiate 
Address: THE SECRETARY, Box K 


TRINITY COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
An Institution for the Higher Education of Women 


Sisters of Notre Pame of Namer. Accredited 2 
of = American Universities. eligible for 
Association of Women. 


THE REGISTRAR OF THE COLLEGE 


GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


White Plains 
WESTCHESTER COUNTY NEW YORE — 
Conducted by the of Compassion 


Standard Oourses in and pre-medical 
Journalism, teacher training, studies, library sciexse, 


Unusually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 
Forty 


Ravenhill 


GERMANTOWN, PENNA. 

Boarding and Day School for Girls 
Conducted by the Religious of the Assumption 
College Courses 
Apply to The Reverend Mother 

cademy of the Assumption 
SCHOOL HOUSE LANE, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


St. Hilda Guild, Ince. 


Church Vestments, Altar Linen 
Ecclesiastical Embroidery 
Conferences with reference to the 
adornment of churches 
Old Embroidery Transferred 


147 EAST 47th ST. NEW YORK 
ELderade 5-1058 


An Estimate 
Interpretations: 1933-1935, by Walter Lippmann; 
edited by Allan Nevins. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $2.50. i 


RicuHtT through the moving months from 1933 ‘to 
August, 1935, Walter Lippmann kept his attitude. His 
“Interpretations,” which Allan Nevins has collected and 
somewhat annotated, recall the scene by indirect report- 
ing, and by analysis remarkably well describe what hap- 
pened. An effect of Mr. Lippmann’s “pundit” style is 
that the general atmosphere of the exciting days comes 
out strongly in contrast to the conscious stability of the 
column of reference. Someone who entered into the spirit 
of the New Deal drama, or into the spirit of any oppo 
sition to the New Deal, would not have been able to 
record it nearly so fruitfully. But Walter Lippmann, 
the democratic parliamentarian, the critical logician, the 
free and intelligent man who smooths the brow at break- 
fast (how invaluable would be his testimonial on the 
wrapper of some dated coffee), seems to have no well- 
spring for action at all. This collection certainly shows 
his critics are correct in saying that he support the pres- 
ent order, that he is a conservative, a preserver of present 
evils. He may point out and deplore our structural evils 
and contradictions and irrationalities and abuses ever so 
authoritatively; nevertheless the very attention he gives 
them keeps him from feeling about their purposes and the 
assumptions that underlie them. He gets about as far as 
prosperity and freedom, and the more lively things that lie 
beneath are protected in their present unpleasing condition. 


Raw Adventure 
The Log of a Limejuicer, by Captain James P. Barker. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $3.75. 


For THOSE who like their red meat of adventure 
raw and tough, here is something to their liking. It also, 
strangely, has a quality of gentility; spurious or not, it 
would be hard to say. The book should prove to be a 
classic of the days of sailing ship commerce, and can be 
profitably read by persons who are not of the small group 
of enthusiast; for anything on the subject: the prose is 
magnificent and the revelations of character and of the 
differing fates of men, good and bad, are Homeric. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


CuaRLES WILLIS THOMPSON is a veteran political correspondent 
for New York journals. His latest book is “Presidents I’ve Known 
and Two Near Presidents.’’ 

Dom Vircit Micuex, O.S.B., is with the Liturgical Press. 

S. Ames is the pen name "of a Sister of Charity, a member 
of the faculty of the College of Mt. St. Vincent, New York City. 

GERTRUDE von Le Fort is the author of “Veronica’s Veil” and 
“The Pope of the Ghetto.” The present translation by Lucile 
A. Harrington is a chapter from “Die Ewige Frau,’’ published in 
Munich by Késel und ustet. 

Rev. Patrick J. Barry is professor of church history * the 
Diocesan Seminary of the Immaculate Conception, Huntington, N. Y. 

Sister Tuomas Aguinas, O.P., teaches philsophy at Rosary 
College, River Forest, Ill. 

Rocer F. Steciitz is a new contributor to THz ComMONWEAL. 

Cart. JoHN BosTeLMANN is a erse 

PuILip is a member of Tue staff. 

Rev. Witt1am T. Ditton is dean of St. Joseph’s College for 
Women, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

James J. Watsu, M.D., writer and lecturer, is the author of many 
—, among them “The "Thirteenth, the Greatest of Centuries.” 

WILLIAM GRANGER Ryan is professor of apologetics at St. 
Jonph’s College for Women, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. VINCENT 
ON-HUDSON, CITY OF NEW YORK 


Resident and Day Students 


Degrees of A.B. and B.S. ALONG EXCLUSIVELY 
CULTURAL LINES or IN PREPARATION 
FOR PROFESSIONAL CAREERS. 

ng for Bacheleor’s ees in Pedagogy, Jour- 
galism, Commerce and Secretarial 
ence. 


ACADEMY MOUNT ST. VINCENT 
Senior, Junior High School and Elementary Department 
Write for Prospectus 


=< 


PIUS X SCHOOL OF LITURGICAL MUSIC 
COLLEGE OF THE SACRED HEART 


133rd Street and Convent Avenue, New York 


Gregorian Chant and Other Branches of Music 
Four-Year and Special Two-Year Courses 


For further information, address Secretary 
or phone EDgecombe 4-1500 


XAVIER COLLEGE | 


For Women 


Conducted by the Ststera of Morey 
4928 COTTAGE GROVE AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. |} 


Liberal Arts Course, Pre-Medical, Music, Art i 


Teachers’ Promotional Credit Classes 
Autumn, Winter and Spring Quarters 


Prepares boys for all leading col- | 
leges and universities. Upperand | 
Lower School. Directed by 
Catholic laymen. Resident 

Chaplain. 


William M. Agar, Headmaster 


Portsmouth, Rhode Island 


(on Narragansett Bay, 8 Miles north of Newport) 
Conducted by Benedictine Monks assisted by 
lay masters 


Six years llege preparatory 


course Co 
120 acres. Every facility for sport and athletics. 


The Monks of this Congregation conduct Downside |} 
and Ampleforth schools in England and Fort Augus- |} 
tus in Scotland. Catalogue sent on request. 
For further information apply to: THE SECRETARY. | 


|| PORTSMOUTH PRIORY SCHOOL | 
Portsmouth, Rhode Island 


Women from 11 foreign countrice and 87 Amerioen States. 


LOYOLA SCHOOL 
Park Avenue at 83rd Street, New York City 
Seleet Day School for Boys 


Four Upper Years of Grammar School 
Four Years of High School 
A 


For Information Apply te the Headmaster. 


| MARYMOUNT COLLEGE | 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 


1 Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred Heart of Kary | 
An accredited college situated in Westchester County for 
resident and non-resident students. Confers B.A., B.S. De- 
grees. Courses offered in Music, Art, Pedagogy, Journalism, 
Household Arts, Dramatics, Secretarial, Pre-Medical and 


ings, libraries and laboratories. Athletics. nches_ in 
Paris and Rome for foreign study and travel. Address Sec- 
retary. 

Marymount School & Junior College in Wilson Park 
Accredited. Upper and lower Schools—College Prepare- 
i tory. Special advantages for cultural subjects. 


Address Reverend Mother 
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The New Catholic Dictionary 


A COMPLETE WORK OF REFERENCE ON EVERY SUBJECT IN THE LIFE, BE- 
LIEF, TRADITION, RITES, CEREMONIES, SYMBOLISM, DEVOTIONS, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, LAWS, CONSTITUTION, DIOCESES, MISSIONS, CENTRES, INSTI. 
TUTIONS, ORGANIZATIONS, STATISTICS OF THE CHURCH AND HER PART IN 
PROMOTING SCIENCE, ART, EDUCATION, SOCIAL WELFARE, MORALS AND 


CIVILIZATION. 
COMPILED AND EDITED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 
CONDE B. PALLEN, Ph.D., LL.D. JOHN J. WYNNE, S.J., S.T.D. 
ASSISTED BY 
CHARLES F. WEMYSS BROWN 
BLANCHE M. KELLY, Litt.D. ANDREW A. MacERLEAN, LL.B. 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 
THE EDITORS OF THE CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPEDIA 


This new dictionary, in one volume, of 1100 pages and 747 maps and 
illustrations, contains 8500 articles on: 


1. Every subject in Religion, Scripture, Doctrine, Morals, Worship. 

2. The Church in every country, dioceses, centers, missions; the hier- 
archy, clergy, religious orders; Church societies; lay organizations, sects, the 
various Churches, false religions. 

3. Historical events and persons, saints, popes, prelates, priests, cele- 
brated men and women, showing what they have done for civilization, and 
correcting many errors. 

4. Popular explanation of subjects in philosophy, psychology, education, 
ethics, sociology and political science, with which religion is concerned. 

5. Arts which have served and derived inspiration from religion: paint- 
ing, architecture, sculpture, music, literature; artists and authors. 

6. The relation of science with religion through notable Catholics and 
other Christians prominent as scientists. 


After years of labor, assisted by 200 writers and 36 editorial assistants, the editors pro- 
duced this Dictionary which is unlike anything of the kind previously attempted in any language, 
a work of interest to Catholics and to men and women of every creed, or of none. 


A valuable feature of the Dictionary is its reference in each article to the best available book 
on the subject and a list of 4000 books. 


226 East Fordham Road, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of the dictionary as indicated by check mark: 
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